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DEDICATED TO JIM MELBY 


He only stepped into the wrestling ring to present awards over the many years of his 
storied career. Yet Jim Melby was as important to the history of the sport as anybody. 

Jim died at the age of 57 overnight on Saturday, February 10/Sunday, February 11, 
2007 from ongoing medical issues. 

It was a personal shock to pick up my phone on Sunday and hear author /writer/ 
website producer Greg Oliver tell me the bad news. I Һай to actually ask him to repeat 
the information to me, as I had been in touch with Jim just hours before. At 8:30 Р.М. on 
Saturday night, I had received an e-mail response from Jim to a message I had sent him 
moments before regarding an upcoming book idea. 

Jim was, in my opinion, pro wrestling's unsurpassed historian. Beginning, like we all 
did, asa wrestling fan, he worked his way into contributor, the editor to the most respected 
wrestling publications of the 1970s, those issued by Norman Kietzer's Pro Wrestling En- 
terprises. With a full plate of national magazines (Wrestling Revue, Wrestling Monthly, The 
Wrestling News) and a tremendous number of wrestling programs that were sold in arenas 
for most major territories, Jim still found time to author articles and features on wrestling 
legends of the past. These pieces found their way into he magazines he coedited. 

Following the general demise of independent wrestling newsstand publications, Jim 
focused on historical documentation, including self-publishing a Wrestling Facts newslet- 
ter that chronicled the careers of wrestlers, including Bronko Nagurski, Hans Schmidt, the 
Kalmikoffs, Verne Gagne, Dr. Bill Miller, Orville Brown, and several others. 

Jim was inducted into the George Tragos /Lou Thesz Hall of Fame in Newton, Iowa 
in mid-2006, an event that surprised him even more so when he learned that the award 
was named after him! 

Although I had met Jim in the New York offices of Wrestling Revue back in the late 
1960s, and had interaction with him when I was publishing the Stranglehold program in 
the early “705, I became much closer to him after reviving this very magazine. Jim was 
eager as always to add to the publication, and definitely wanted to keep his contributions 
“golden age" material - his love and forte. 

Eventually, the subject got around to a book that had been in his mind for quite some 
time, and from that, Gopherland Grappling: The History of Minnesota Pro Wrestling became a 
reality. Our e-mail liaisons were fast and furious once we got that project underway, and 
there's no doubt that Jim put his heart and soul into the book to make sure it was accurate. 
There were many hours spent revising, changing details, weeding out and adding mate- 
rial. When the book finally was done and printed, I can honestly say that Jim was very 
- and rightfully - proud. 

That being said, he immediately began work on the next book dealing with Minne- 
sota wrestling - the modern era. Once again, the Melby machine was churning out mate- 
rial, and before I knew it, we had five chapters completed. Sadly, that is all Jim was able 
to finish before his passing. 

Even before finishing Gopherland Grappling, Jim was full of ideas of future projects, 
covering all aspects of pro wrestling history. Every time I was in touch with him, he seemed 
to have another great idea, and I very much looked forward to working with him. 

It is with honor that we present the unpublished and unfinished book by Jim Melby, 
beginning with the first chapter, in this issue of Wrestling Revue. Jim, every person who 
cares about the history of pro wrestling will never forget you. 

— Brian Bukantis, Publisher 
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You make a list of Phil Melby's 
toughest opponents, and you quickly 
find that it's a pretty callous roll call: 
Gorgeous George. Antone "Ripper" 
Leone. Freddie Blassie. Diabetes. 
Cancer. A stroke. But, at the end of each 
battle, Melby's had his hand raised 
in victory. Maybe then, at age 74, it's 
about time to call him the “Comeback 
Kid." 

"I was always a straight shooter. To 
me, it was a business,” Melby said as he 
reflected on a pro wrestling career that 
spanned from the 1950s to the 1980s. “I 
got along with just about everybody. If 
I was new ina territory, no matter how 
old I was, I came in, sat in the corner, 
did my own thing ‘til I was accepted. 
Some guys would just wanted to get 
their few dollars. I don’t care if there 
was 10 people there, I wanted to have 
a good match.” 

In the last couple of years, Melby 
has been experiencing a revival of 
sorts, thanks to historians like Tim 
Hicks and Dale Pierce, who have 
stoked interest in old-school Arizona 
wrestling through Web sites and 
books. Because he spent the bulk of his 
career in Arizona, far from the New 
York media spotlight, Melby didn’t get 
the attention lavished on headliners at 
Madison Square Garden. But he was 
a fixture at the other Madison Square 
Garden, a smaller one in Phoenix, 
where he battled some of the sports’ 
top names in wild and wooly Old 
West action. In 2006, he was cited as 
an Arizona Wrestling Legend and this 
year, he was tapped for induction into 
the Western States Wresting Hall of 


Fame. “Boy, what an honor to receive 
both in my lifetime,” he said. 

A few minutes conversing with 
Melby is nothing short of a history 


lesson. Consider - he broke into the 


business under Jim Londos, one of the 
THE 00 M EBAC K КІ р greatest wrestlers of all time. His best 
buddy in high school was the future 
(and notorious) Dr. Jerry Graham. He 
fell under the watchful eye of Jack 


Pfefer, a quirky promoter who was 
enormously influential in wrestling 
m history. He was hauled off in police van 


in Mexico for inciting riots. He wrestled 
bears. And, the hometown hero still 
got the fans hopping in his final match, 
hy Steven Johnson a 1985 tag affair with longtime friend 
Reggie Parks for a Phoenix benefit 


show. “They had a reporter there. He 
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was sitting down by our corner. I was 
into my 50s and I heard the reporter say, 
‘Who wants to see these two old farts?’ 
Melby recalled with a laugh. “Well by 
the end of the match, he couldn't get 
enough pictures; he wanted to do an 
interview. I told him, "You don't want 
to see us old farts.' Even my wife was 
up in the stands; she got so excited, she 
fell down." 

As Arizona wrestling vet Bill 
Anderson, who's known Melby since 
1973, summed it up: ^Phil came from 
that Gorgeous George era and all those 
great things that happened back in 
the “505 and '60s ... He was just like 
the old pro that was always around. 
Everybody just knew him. He's just a 
personable guy." 


Breaking in With Londos 


Melby was born Paul Gottlieb in 
Chicago; his father, a son of Russian 
Jewish émigrés, hauled heavy loads 
of leather from floor to floor in a belt 
factory before his brothers got him 
involved in a bar business. "My dad 
was just a tough guy, a very tough 
guy. Before I got good at wrestling, 
if I got out of line, he put me in line 
the old fashioned way," Melby said. 
The family moved to Arizona when 
he was young, and that's where he 
met Graham, who got him involved in 
wrestling (and the workaday world — 
a young Graham helped Melby lan 
his first job as a night janitor at the 
Arizona state capitol.) The two were 
close at Phoenix Union Central High 
School, a 5,000-student complex that 
was bigger than the state universities 
in the late 1940s and early 1950s. As 
a teen, Melby was more interested 
in powerlifting than wrestling, but 
followed his friend to the gym. 

His mistake. "Jerry was already 
working out. I liked wrestling, but I 
didn't know. So he took me down to the 
YMCA and I started working out with 
these pro wrestlers who used to work 
out. They started kicking the crap out 
of me in the ring. I said, 'I'm tired of 
these guys kicking my ass. I’m going to 
kick their ass.’ ” Through a dedicated 
workout regime, Melby packed on 80 
pounds of muscle in about two years. 
In the ring, Londos put him through 
his paces, leaving him battered, 
bruised, and wiser to the ways of the 


Melby dishes it out to Jim *Riot Call' Wright. 


mat game. “We trained three hours a 
day with Londos, doing legitimate, 
on-the-square wrestling. After school, 
I'd go there from 5 to 10 p.m. we'd 
work out for a couple hours and then 
we'd wrestle,” Melby said. “He beat 
my butt regularly every day. My dad 
used to come pick me up. He had a 
panel truck, a mattress in the back, I'd 
just flop in there. Many a night, I went 
home on the verge of tears after being 
stretched by Jim Londos." 
Londos and promotional partner 
John Contos saw something in the 
youngster though — a good bit of 
quality, inexpensive, babyface talent. 
After his pro debut around 1951, they 
started booking him against the top 
stars on the West Coast. "They'd bring 


in all the big names to wrestle from 
California. They brought in Baron 
Leone, all them guys in to wrestle me," 
he said. "They'd give me $18, $20, $25, 
and they'd give Gorgeous George like 
$800. You know what? I was happy 
because I had to go to school the next 
day." 
The Good Doctor 


By his own reckoning, Melby spent 
pretty much all of his spare time in high 
School with Graham and Graham's 
mother, who owned a motel court. 
Melby and Graham moved together 
from high school to Phoenix College, 
where they got booted off the football 
squad for wrestling on the side. "The 
coach, he was really nice, but he said, 
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‘Paul, you can't be on TV twice a week 
and on Friday night play high school 
or college football,’ so they kicked 
Jerry and I off the team." 

It was also at Phoenix that Melby 
noticed something within Graham 
was misfiring, а phenomenon that 
would repeat itself in virtually every 
wrestling territory for the next 30 
years. At a coach's request, the two 
staged a wrestling exhibition for 
students under strict mandates — no 
rough stuff, no blood. But Graham 
was trying to impress a pretty young 
thing in the stands and decided some 
red on Melby's head would be just the 
ticket to success. "We were working 
a little stiff and he started banging 
my head on the wooden floor. We 
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were wrestling on mats. He split my 
head open banging it. I said, "What's 
the matter with you, Jerry?' Well, the 
minute they got blood, they stopped 
it. They were about ready to kick us 
out of school." The friends went their 
separate ways for a couple of years — 
Melby served in the U.S. Army just as 
hostilities in Korea were concluding 
and finished college at Arizona State. 
In 1957, Graham got his pal booked 
in the Northeast for Capitol Sports, 
where he'd become the resident blood- 
and-gore specialist. Melby barely 
recognized the fellow he knew from 
working with Londos. Graham, much 
heavier by then, was a big shot among 
big shots, sporting fancy hairdos, 
lapping up booze like a dog at a water 
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dish, and tossing money around like it 
was confetti. “The business changed 
him. He started to believe his own 
shit,” Melby said sadly. 

There were a few good times, to be 
sure — Melby and Graham once were 
scheduled to haul Gorgeous Gus, the 
wrestling bear, to a match in Canada. 
But the hitch to Gus’ trailer broke and 
the two had to improvise. “As usual, 
Jerry was late. We didn’t have enough 
time to fix the hitch or anything, so we 
took Gus, I got in the backseat, we put 
Gus in the front seat and he was sitting 
there driving through town. People 
would look, they'd start following us 
to the arena," Melby chuckled. And, 
he added, Graham had his unique, 
alcohol-based way of calming the beast. 
"Jerry would pour whiskey down Gus, 
get the bear quieted before a match." 

Still, the good doctor's binge 
drinking and obnoxious behavior 
became too much to bear. In Scottsdale, 
Arizona, Melby invited Graham to a 
party at his house, only to find him 
hitting the sauce and hip-tossing 
Melby's wife. "She came down on her 
high heels, her ankles swelled. I said, 
‘Jerry what are you doing with my 
wife?' I had trouble getting him out of 
the house. I thought we'd have a fight. 
I finally got him out. I didn't want to 
see him after that." 


Striking Out on His Own 


By then, though, Melby had made 
a solid name for himself. The stint in 
New York was followed by a run in Nick 
Gulas Tennessee-based promotion, 
where the pay was crummy but the 
competition was good. Melby had a 
program with Blassie that pumped up 
places like Paducah, Kentucky. “We 
worked three gimmicks on TV; the 
vendors walked down the aisle, they 
couldn’t even walk down the aisle, the 
place was so packed. So I got popular 
with some of the promoters around 
there in spite of Nick,” Melby said. 

Just as important, he made the 
acquaintance of Pfefer, alternatively 
loved and reviled in the business. Pfefer 
took a shine to Melby because they had 
similar Russian Jewish ancestries, and 
routinely waited for him in the lobby of 
the Maxwell House hotel in Nashville, 
Tennessee to pump him for the latest 
gossip. Knowing Pfefer’s reputation, 
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Melby didn't get too close to him. But 
he appreciated Pfefer's threat to put 
Gulas out of business if he didn't give 
Melby better bookings. "He always 
kept in touch with me. I was his boy 
because I could understand his Yiddish 
and everything,” Melby recounted. 
“They were screwing me around down 
there. Boy, he went in that office and he 
raised hell about me. He wanted me to 
join him because he had his own crew. 
I didn’t want to because I heard the 
stuff about how he’d steal the money.” 

In the ring, Melby’s style was his 
own blend of what he learned from 
Londos, Contos, and others like Paavo 
Ketonen — realistic action with a bit of 
flair thrown in. “You have to be able 
to work, but you have to be able to 
perform, too. I knew when to make a 
comeback. I knew when to die. That’s 
why Blassie liked me.” Melby believed 


+ 


in listening to the crowd, too, rather 
than choreographing a bout step by 
step, a flaw he finds in most of today's 
action. “I never had to talk to anybody 
before a match. I never did that. 
All I wanted to know was what the 
promoter wanted, then we'd work out 
a finish. That would be it. I wouldn’t 
see the guy until I got in the ring. A 
thousand times, I changed the match. 
Didn't matter if it went 20 minutes or 
10 minutes; if the timing was right, 
you did it." 

For most of his career, Melby 
stayed close to his home base in 
Arizona. He claimed wins against 
Gorgeous George and Jim "Riot Call" 
Wright, who knocked out two of his 
teeth during one slugfest. He captured 
the territorial U.S. heavyweight 
championship and had pitched battles 
with wrestlers like Beauregarde and 


the Comancheros, better known as the 
Hell's Angels. Against Don Arnold, the 
region's hottest heel for years, action 
spilled through the front door of the 
Phoenix arena into the middle of the 
main drag. “We did one of them going 
down between the aisles, out into the 
streets, we were on a big street called 
Seventh Avenue. Cars were coming, 
bodies flying, big riots,” Melby said. 
"The fans there, they reacted to people 
in the ring. If the guy was like the guys 
I'm talking about, a good worker, they 
went crazy." 

Pierce, author of "Riot at the 
Garden" and “Tales of Arizona 
Wrestling," remembered one program 
that was ages ahead of its time in 
intensity and sheer ferocity. "One of his 
bloodiest feuds was with this big Cajun 
by the name of Chuck Karbo, who was 
pushed as an absolute monster in the 


A bloody Phil Melby in the center of the ring. 
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Phoenix-Tucson area. He and Karbo 
had some bouts at the old Phoenix 
Madison Square Garden and Tucson 
Garden which filled both places," 
Pierce said. “This feud certainly rivaled 
that which he had with Jerry Graham 
and maybe even surpassed it. The 
bouts were brutal. One might define 
that set of encounters as hardcore some 
25 years before it was a word.” 
Though he was a local hero in 
Arizona, Melby adopted a different 
persona south of the border, where he 
worked with Ruben Navarro as a tag 
team champion for promoter Gory 
Guerrero, patriarch of the Guerrero 
wrestling dynasty. “We were arrested 
every week for inciting a riot and 
taken to jail in the paddy wagon,” 
Melby said. But there was a stroke 
of good fortune — the chief of police 
was a relative of Guerrero. “We were 
fined $40 and a good cigar for the 
officers, which Gory paid. We needed 
the police escort to get out of the arena 
alive as the people were so hot, but it 
sure packed the house weekly when 
we were there.” Part of his success 
there was his willingness to work out a 
fair deal with Guerrero. “One night, Al 
Kashey was down there and they gave 
him about $80, $90, because he got his 
money as a percentage. I said to Gory, 
‘See me work and see what I do and 
pay me fair.’ I got $800.” Melby never 
told his friend about the inequity in 
pay; Kashey later helped him obtain 
a real estate license, which morphed 
into a lucrative home improvement 
iness with an emphasis on solar 


With Rudy Navarro in Juarenz, Mexico, 


systems. “I made more money than I 
ever made wrestling,” Melby said. 
Health-conscious as he was, it was 
quite a shock when Melby developed 
diabetes about 1990. That was followed 
y a bout with prostate cancer. Just 
when he thought he had that licked, 
six months later, he suffered a stroke. 
"| said, ‘Jeez, Гуе got a good run 
going here,’ " he scoffed sarcastically. 
From 250 pounds, he dropped to 170 
pounds in the hospital. “After the 
stroke I had no strength. I couldn't 
even get out of my easy chair to get 
something to eat,” he said. But he's 
pursued his rehabilitation with the 
same doggedness he demonstrated for 
Londos more than a half-century ago. 
Now living in Louisiana, Melby does 
a little bit of exercise every day and 
is slowly rebuilding his strength. It's 
enough to keep him in fashion for the 
annual Gulf Coast Wrestlers Reunion 
in nearby Mobile, Ala., where he can 
mix comfortably with old and new 
friends. "I am pretty good considering 


but have lots of trouble with my blood 
sugar" he shrugged. "I still do my 
little daily workout and it makes me 
feel good." 
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They don’t make ‘em much 


tougher than Mike Blazer. The former 
lumberjack and Wisconsin state MIKE BLAZER: 
wrestling champion is now 85 years 
young and though battling liver cancer AFTER THE SUN WENT DOWN 
after an extraordinarily healthy life, 
continues to maintain a routine that 
would probably wear out the average 
17-year old. by George Lentz 
Up before dawn, Mike spends 
his days working in his tool-sharpening 
shop and sometimes tending his apple 
orchards, on his acres in Crivitz, 
Wisconsin, stopping home only for 
lunch and supper. It’s a work ethic 
Mike adopted early in life and one 
which he loves. “I was an awful guy to 
work. I loved to work,” he explained. 


Bootleggers 


When he was a mere 10 years old, 
Mike was already driving the family 
truck, hauling milk from the Blazer 
farm in Oconto, where he was born. 
The farm also housed a still which 
was once raided by federal agents. He 
hauled moonshine as well. 

“We were bootleggers!” Mike 
exclaimed unabashedly. "We'd put 
240 [one] gallon cans in a 1935 pick- 
up truck and when I was 12-years-old 
I use to haul that to Baraboo. Because 
years ago, they had roadblocks for 
them guys that had the stills and they’d 
never stop a kid, see, so I would whistle 
right through.” Eventually Mike did 
drive legally. “Why, I was 18 when I 
started driving a truck hauling lumber, 
and that’s when I first got my driver’s 
license,” he recalled, laughing. 

Since Mike’s father Howard was 
long-time state wrestling champion, 
it was only natural that Mike himself 
would someday step into the 
ring. But before he did, like many 
professional wrestlers of the era, Mike 
began his career on the carnival circuit. 
Challengers could earn $1 for every 
minute they could stay with a wrestler. 
But they often risked broken limbs and 
other injuries in doing so. 

“Well, it was [tough], yeah. Yes 
it was, because you went up... and 
offered to take them on and then when 
the match was over, you’d come out 
and a lot of times there was a cool 
breeze and you cooled off" Mike 
recalled. “It was rough going.” 
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First Pro Match 


The first professional match Mike 
had was during an annual 4^ of July 
celebration sponsored by St. Peter's 
and Paul's church in Oconto It was 
also in Oconto that Mike first wrestled 
a youngster by the name of Reggie 
Lisowski. Lisowski would years later 
become nationally renowned as "The 
Crusher.” 

“Trassled Reggie. [It] was one of the 
first matches he had.” While Lisowski 
was a rugged opponent, Mike also 
met many wily veterans during his 
ring career, including Johnny “Swede” 
Carlin, Jimmy Demetral, Milt and 
Einar Olsen, Zack Malkov, Jack Guy, 
Kostas Davelis, Ed Francis, Bobby 
Nelson, Karl Gray, and up and comers 
Bobo Brazil, Mike DiBiase, Bob Orton, 
Fritz Von Erich, and Joe Scarpello to 
name a few. He won his fare share of 
matches, too. Among his toughest 
opponents were Maurice “The French 
Angel” Tillet, the legendary Jim Londos 
and “Bruno the Bear” an honest-to- 
goodness 500-pound bear. 

"| beat that bear four or five 


Mike in action against unknown opponent. 


times" Mike boasted - and rightfully 
so. Newspaper accounts verify that 
Mike was indeed able to defeat the 
ear, a feat rarely accomplished by any 
man. “I tied him up good." Mike also 
had great success against Tillet, the 
squat Neanderthal-like wrestler who 
possessed prodigious strength. Mike 
found that the Angel had weak legs, 
so once taken down, he was beatable. 
"| wrestled Londos, too, but Londos 
beat me. He was, at that time, World 
Champion. Awful nice guy. Then I 
wrestled on the same card with Primo 
Carnera, too, you know, and Tony 
Galento. I didn't rassle either of them. 
But] they weren't really rasslers, 
anyway. They just put them on for 
draw." 


3000 Matches 


As Mike's reputation as a wrestler 
grew, so did the number of matches 
he'd take. Mike is proud of the fact 
that he fought about 3,000 bouts — 
nearly twice as many as his father — 
though Mike's ring career lasted only 
half as long.. While Howard initially 


wrestled a match or two a month, 
Mike was on the road most nights after 
cutting and hauling logs all day. There 
was one month when Mike wrestled 
32 matches in 31 days. 

"]rassledonceonSunday afternoon 
and once on Sunday evening to make 
it 32. So, you know, I was gone all the 
time, really" That meant that Mike's 
wife spent a lot of time by herself. 
Quipped Mary, who's been married to 
Mike for 57 years, "That's why we got 
along." 

“Back in the years when the TV 
come out," Mike retorted, “1 bought 
her a TV and that kept her quiet.” 

Despite the hectic life, Mike still 
managed to pursue other interests. 
^Where we're living now, we used 
to come up here for weekends and of 
course I was a great trout fisherman; 
I loved to fish trout. And I enjoyed 
hunting - deer hunting – and or course 
when I was younger I loved baseball. 
So I was busy all the time." 


Pay 


Occasionally Mike took off of 
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work when a wrestling match would 
take him out of the state — often forays 
for promoters Fred Kohler or Pinkie 
George- though he preferred wrestling 
closer to home. He maintains that it 
was better for him financially. 

^Well, I tell ya. I used to do the 
best when I would go to little towns 
like Seymour, Waupaca and towns 
similar to that. And the Lions Club or 
police department would promote this 
match, see, and they would go out, 
stop a car for a violation and they'd 
give 'em a choice of what ticket they'd 
want; а rasslin' ticket or a citation. And 
they used to draw and I use to make 
them days anywhere from seventy-five 
to a hundred and a quarter. But then 
there's a lot of times we only made ten 
dollars. But the biggest pay off I ever 
got was in... I was in Cincinnati at the 
Music Hall. It covers a whole block but 
there's different auditoriums. I rassled 
there and I made five hundred dollars. 
But that was a lot of money then. But 
if you figured the trip you know, you 
had the trip and the hotel room, all this, 
you were further ahead if you worked 
all day and went out after supper to 
these small towns and made 50, 60, 75 
or a hundred bucks. So that’s where I 
made most of the money.” 


Injuries 


Mike was fortunate during his 
career not to have suffered many 
injuries, But a match in St. Paul, 
Minnesota put him out of commission 
for several weeks. 

“I used to drive my car to Milton 
Junction. A bump in the road is all 
it is. They had a [train] depot there. 
And I would catch the Hiawatha and 
I would ride into St. Paul. And the 
depot was only about 2 blocks from the 
St. Paul Armory. So I could walk over 
there. That train ran every . . . I can't 
remember exactly but it run real often. 
So when I got through, I could go back 
to this depot and catch this train and 
get off at Milton Junction and drive 
home. But this one time I knocked my 
shoulder out of joint and, gees, it hurt 
like hell, you know. And I went back 
to the depot and the longer it went the 
more it hurt. So I rode back, I got to 
Milton Junction and got in my car, and 
it really started to hurt," Mike recalled, 
laughing. “Апа I drove all the way 


Mike Blazer "at home" in the woods. 


Mike in action against the wrestling bear. 
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ack to Green Bay with that shoulder 
out of joint. 

“I went right to the hospital — St. 
Vincent's Hospital. They popped it 
ack in but then I had to go with a sling 
for a while. I couldn't rassle for about 
three weeks. At that time, see, we had 
a saw mill up in the Copper Country 
and I was driving, hauling lumber and 
could make it with a sling on the arm. 
could drive and make it." 


Spike Peterson 


Another time Mike wrestled on 
a card in Richland Center, Wisconsin 
when another wrestler suffered a 
broken neck in the bout prior to his 
own. The wrestler's name was Curtis 
"Spike" Peterson. Peterson died at a 
Madison hospital a few days later. 

"| was there that night. I was on 
the main event and he was in the semi- 
final. And he was wrestling Whiskered 
Abraham. And I don't know how this 
appened - I wasn't watching the 
match; I was in the dressing room. 
Anyway, something happened there 
and he broke his neck." Then Mike 
recalled, "It was a hold like a scissor 
old called a piledriver and that's how 
it happened and of course that's when 
they couldn't bring him to, you know, 
ut they called ап ambulance and 
took him out. But that kind of spoiled 
everything." 

Peterson was an unusual character. 
He'd wrestle in long red underwear. 
He could barely see without his thick 
glasses. Outside the ring he had 
skirmishes with the law. Once he was 
arrested for stealing coal. He was 
giving it away to people who needed 
it to warm their homes during winter. 
Another time he was caught helping 
two brothers heista safe. The nickname 
"Spike" was actually short for "Spike 
Driver" Peterson could drive spikes 
into a board - with his head. 

"Peterson was a different kind of a 
guy," said Mike. "I got along real good 
with him. He was different, but I got 
along with him. Some people would 
poke fun at him, but I never did." 
Mike described wearing Peterson's 
glasses one time. “He wore glasses, 
man alive," Mike exclaimed. “Не said, 
‘Try these on’ one night. I put them on. 
The glass must've been a quarter-inch. 
I couldn't see nothin, His eyesight 
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was very bad." 

Another character was the 
300-pound Man Mountain Dean Jr. 
Dean Jr, who was not related to the 
original Man Mountain Dean, once 
borrowed $50 from Mike. 

“Never paid it back,” Mike said. 
"Today it don't mean much, but in 
those days fifty bucks was a lot of 
money." 

On the other hand, there were 
good guys like Johnny Moochy of 


Balsam Lake, WI. Once while in St. 
Cloud, MN, Moochy insisted that Mike 
needed a ring robe, then had his wife 
make Mike one. 

And there was William "Richard" 
Afflis — Dick the Bruiser - who was 
in Green Bay playing for the Packers. 
Afflis showed up at St. Norbert's, 
where Mike and other wrestlers were 
working out. Mike saw that Afflis was 
interested and invited him to join. 
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State Champion 


In 1954, Mike's father retired 
from wrestling still possessing the 
Wisconsin State Championship. 
Howard had won the title in 1924 from 
Carl Van Wurden in Oconto and held it 
for the better part of the next 30 years. 
His retirement gave Mike a shot at 
capturing the belt for himself. 

“My dad was state champion 
for many years. And then he retired,” 
explained Mike. “And then we had 
a tournament and I won out. The 
tournament was held at the Labor 
Temple in Green Bay.” One of the 
contestants, Mike recalled, was 6'4” 
275-pound Madison bodybuilder 
Sailor Art Thomas, then billed as “Li'l 
Arthur Thomas." 

"Then we had about four other 
guys that entered the tournament and 
they matched them together and when 
they got all done I took the winner and 
I won. So I was the state champion." 
Mike also was claimant to the Midwest 
Heavyweight Championship for 6 
months in 1955. "It was called the 
Midwest 22 State. I won that in 
Beloit." 


Career Ends 


Mike's wrestling career came to 
a close in 1962 when he was injured. 
The injury occurred not in the ring, but 
when he was thrown from a cat while 


Taken at the Corn Palace in South Dakota. 


Mike blowing up and bursting tube as a come- 
on for wrestling matches. 
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clearing trees for the construction of the 
Wood Veteran's Hospital in Milwaukee. 
It was then that Mike decided that he’d 
had enough. The lumberjack/ wrestler 
was worn out. He had wrestled in 
Mauston, Wisconsin just a short time 
before the incident with the cat and the 
Mauston match proved to be his last. 

Nonetheless, Mike continued his 
busy schedule. 

“When I got hurt in Milwaukee at 
Wood Hospital, I quit wrestling and I 
had a sharpening business and I used 
to sharpen these big band saws for the 
pallet mills. And I had an awful good 
business. So that's why I'd get up early 
in the morning.” 

“And then I started selling chain 
saws. It took up a lot of my time during 
the day, you know.” A typical workday 
lasted 16 hours. Mike enjoyed the 
work and didn’t mind the long hours. 


After all, he was used to it. Then he 
was diagnosed with prostate cancer at 
age 76. “I had that operated on. Then 
I went along pretty good for a while. 
Now it's back again. 

"I can’t complain too much " Mike 
figured, knowing full well that his life 
is at risk. Nevertheless, he still works 
in his shop and continues on as he has 
always done. 

"There's days like today I feel 
pretty good. But last week I had a 
couple days where I wasn't worth a 
damn, you know." 

As for his career as a professional 
wrestler, Mike had this to say: “Rasslin’ 
was great for me. But my love was the 
forestry. Love forestry. [Wrestling was 
for] after the sun went down. A way to 
make extra money. 

"And I kinda' liked it, you know." 


Mike Blazer working at his sawmill after he retired. 
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For all the “old school" fans and 
followers of pro wrestling, I’m sure 
the name Dick “Bulldog” Brower jogs 
a memory or two when mentioned. I 
had always enjoyed the ring tactics of 
this human keg of dynamite who got 
his start in the Detroit area with Bert 
Ruby's Motor City Wrestling promo- 
tion in the early sixties. 

Brower was a force to be reckoned 
with early in his career enjoying his sta- 
tus as tag-partner to "Brute" Bernard 
appearing on local TV regularly. Both 
he and Bernard sported shaved heads 
and drove the fans to frenzy with their 
tactics. 

Brower had encounters with such 
names as "Gentleman" Jim Hady, 
“Leaping” Larry Chene, Dick “Mr. 
Michigan" Garza (later to become The 
Mighty Igor), Dominic Bravo (Denu- 
cci) and Lou Klein. 

Since the wrestling office for the 


BY ROB BAUER 


promotion was located in the down- 
town region (of Detroit), it would only 
make sense that there would be a near- 
by gym or health club for “the boys" 
to use regularly. This gym would be 
the downtown branch of the YMCA, 
walking distance from the hotel where 
Brower and the others could workout 
when time would allow. 

As the story goes, Brower was 
advised he would no longer be wel- 
comed there after an altercation with 
a "Y" member after an argument that 
occurred and ended with a blow to the 
patron from our Bulldog. Soon, Brow- 
er would relocate his workouts to the 
Northeast branch "Y" which was about 
ten miles north. 

Enter young Rob Bauer who, with 
several friends would use this facility 
on Wednesdays, our non-work day, for 
weight-training and swimming and 
the like. My close friend, Mike, was in 


serious training for the upcoming Mr. 
Michigan competition and was in the 
middle of a set of heavy bench presses 
when the doorway to the weight room 
was suddenly filled with the bulky fig- 
ure of a scowling mass of muscle. Yes, 
"Bulldog" Brower had arrived !! 

Brower had met Mike before and 
seemed impressed with the amount 
of weight on the bar and, with a smirk 
on his face, positioned himself be- 
tween Mike's feet at the edge of the 
bench. Mike was doing sets of “12” 
presses but Brower said he'd like to see 
“15” instead. He then placed his large 
foot just above Mike's crotch area and 
bellowed “Make it 15!". Three more 
presses were rapidly accomplished by 
the bodybuilder without hesitation. 
(The-power- of suggestion.) As we left 
the weight room, Mike muttered, “I’m 
glad he didn't want 16 or 18." 

Brower, by then, had loaded up 
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ae Set: n i É 
Brower was the fan's favorite in this bout against Baron Von Raschke from 1973. Below, definitely 
the villain against popular Canadian star Angelo Mosca in this London, Ontario battle. 


the bar with all the heavy pates and 
was ‘clanging and banging’ by himself 
since we all vacated the room to take a 
swim before heading for home. 

Sometimes, we would see Garza / 
Igor there doing heavy leg presses or 
Ricky “Crusher” Cortez performing 
dumbbell curls, honing their powerful 
torsos for ring activity. The “Y” was as 
ʻold school’ as could be imagined and 
fit right in with the sixties style of wres- 
tling in Detroit. The wrestlers seemed 
to prefer the northeast branch over the 
downtown facility after Brower's dis- 
missal there. 

After a refreshing swim and a 
few "shots" on the basketball court, it 
was time for a shower and to head for 
home. A few ‘late comer’ buddies were 
in the locker room and commented 
that they saw Brower arrive and that 
he was wearing a really nice leather 
coat and cap to match. They remarked 
that they 'thought' that he had his 
wrestling boots in his locker as well (as 
he worked out wearing shower-clogs) 
and maybe we should look inside of 
his locker to see. 

Now, it was common to place a 
padlock on your locker while in the 
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Brower battles the popular Pedro Morales in an East Coast encounter. 


gym area to safeguard your clothes, 
wallet and such. Not Brower! I guess 
he thought no one would violate his 
space but, curiosity sometimes over- 
comes common sense. I took the bait 
like a lake perch and headed over to 
the unlocked metal door. 

NOTE: If you have ever been in the 
northern states (like Michigan) dur- 
ing the winter months, you will recall 
that, wherever you go, snow and ice 
are usually on the ground in January 
and when tracked into a building (like 
the northeast YMCA), it will turn into 
a puddle of dirty water shortly. These 
puddles can be found in locker rooms 
AND in front of large wrestler's lock- 
ers. 

Well, it was time to take a peek, just 
to see the coat, cap and maybe some 
wrestling boots so as this fool opened 


the door of the locker, the largest, 
whitest pair of BVD5 I ever saw came 
floating down to the floor in front of 
the bench and, yes, right into a stand- 
ing like lake of muddy, brown water. It 
was as if time stood still - like slow mo- 
Чоп - as the white cotton became ugly 
brown (AND WET). No one spoke a 
word, laughed or uttered a sound. АП 
I recall heard was my own "gulp" asI 
quickly closed the door with a slam .In 
record time, everyone was dressed and 
heading for the exit. 

In my haste, once we hit the park- 
ing lot outside, I noted that I had left 
my gym bag behind. ^We'll wait here 
for you" was the response I got from 
my "friends" that day as I quietly 
trudged backup to the second floor 
locker room. Once there, I saw the bag 
on the bench and, standing across from 


it was a birthday suited Brower star- 
ing at the once-white “undies” with an 
even worse scowl than before. He shot 
me a glare (without words - who need- 
ed ‘em?) and I stuttered a ‘g’bye’ and 
back down the steps to the parking lot 
again. No, he didn’t pursue. 

Since that cold, winter day, I have 
attended countless wrestling events, 
many that featured Bulldog and al- 
ways thought that he was “scanning” 
the crowd for the guy that violated his 
privacy at the ‘Y.’ 

Years later, after a stint in the Navy 
and relocation of residency, I was at 
one of the great Cobo Arena cards, 
downtown Detroit , and stood in the 
arena corridor outside their dressing 
room with old friend, George Cannon 
recalling our early days at the Ches- 
terfield Arena (East Detroit) where we 
had first met and laughed over some 
of those times when I heard a boom- 
ing, cussing voice behind me. 

Brower had again inserted his pres- 
ence upon me. He had a complaint re- 
garding something in the dressing area 
and came to George who was acting as 
road agent for “the boys” that night in 
addition to managing Von Hess and 
Von Schotz, his assigned tag-team so 
he was quite busy. He introduced me 
to Bulldog and, as we shook hands, I 
felt the sweat glands kick in. Could he 
- did he remember? No - it was “years 
ago” and I had gained weight, grown 
a mustache and looked older, right? 
Besides,- I was George's friend, not a 
locker room thug. He turned back to 
the dressing room, satisfied with what- 
ever George did for him and was soon 
out of sight. My sigh of relief was prob- 
ably heard throughout the arena. 

All those years... all the times my 
guys brought up the incident. How 
funny it was (to them). Memories. 

By now, Brower was a huge draw 
in Toronto and in Detroit too. He was 
main event stock, facing such foes as 
Sheik, Bull Curry, Dr.Bill Miller and 
Brazil. His old tag-partner, Bernard 
was doing well with "Skull" Mur- 
phy as his mate, selling out Madison 
Square Garden and other large venues. 
Brower would also work New York 
City doing battle with Pedro Morales 
for a memorable program. 

In the summer of 2006, I sat and 
chatted with the great Bob Roop at a 
Mid-Michigan LWA wrestling card 
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(Roop was a visiting guest) and we 
shared Brower stories since Roop trav- 
eled with the Bulldog in Australia on 
tour and witnessed some of the wild- 
ness only Brower could produce. He 
agreed that Brower was indeed a.. 
force to be reckoned with and further 
advised that I could consider myself 
“lucky” that he was having a “calm” 
day when his Fruit of the Looms end- 
ed up in the muck. I have to agree. It 
could have been ugly. 

Like so many of his peers of the 
era, Bulldog was hampered by injuries 
and a long, rigorous travel routine that 
took its toll on him a tan early age. He 
ended his career, oddly enough, man- 
aging Sheik on the independent circuit 
still getting in his ‘licks’ when oppor- 
tunity presented itself and remained a 
threat even though not actually in the 
ring. 

He has since passed on but cer- 
tainly not from the memories of all 
who witnessed his matches all over the 
U.S., Canada and abroad. I’m truly sor- 
ry, Dick (I mean ^Mr. Bulldog). You've 
provided many great memories for us 
and will never be forgotten. 


Left: An early career match against Bruno Sammartino. Right: Brower was a rough and tough 
man who asked no quarter and gave none. Below: Brower puts the squeeze on Wild Bull Curry. 
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There Was Only 
One Fabulous 
Champeen.... 


All About the 
Е 


Moolah 


By Dr Mike Lano, 
longtime friend of the 
Fabulous Lilian Ellison 


We recently lost the greatest leg- 
end ever in female wrestling history. 
Lillian Ellison - The Fabulous Moolah 
- was a total character, perhaps the 
smartest power-playing dominant sur- 
vivor in the biz and a personal friend 
for decades. 

She never missed a birthday or 
Christmas card. From the time I met 
her as a punk ringside-photographer 
from 1966-to-current; she always called 
one “Darlin” with that famous Caro- 
lina drawl of hers, reminding many 
of her mint juleps and warm summer 
days at Compound Moolah, on 101 
Moolah Drive in her beloved Colum- 
bia, South Carolina. 

“I was born here and by God ГЇЇ 
die here. This'll always be my home. 
No matter how long I'm away on the 
road; I’m always anxious to return. It's 
meant everything to me," she phoned 
into my radio show years ago from 
the hospital after a heart-scare where 
we thought we might lose her. “I ain't 
goin’ anywhere darlin.” You know 
me. I'm a fighter. I was born in 1923 
the youngest of 13 kids, a Moolah's 
bakers-dozen. Had 12 older brothers 
so you know I came out my mama's 
womb double-tough!” 

Stephanie McMahon said at her 
service ^I can't imagine having 12 old- 
er brothers. That's why she really was 
the toughest women on Earth. I love 


Shane, but I can't imagine more than 
one older brother. A role model for ev- 
eryone. Our hearts go to her daughter 
(wrestler “Darlin Pat Sherry"), grand- 
children and great-grandchildren." 

Ric Flair said at the service ^We've 
lost one of the most amazing people. 
Not just as a wrestler, but as a human 
being. There's only one Moolah." 

And so she was. What a powerful 
representative for women's wrestling; 
a throwback to an earlier, vaudevillian 
era of serious ringwork, charm and 
mystique. 

The late Fred Blassie, on WWE 
24/7 TV, growled to Vince McMahon, 
"She's the greatest champeen that's 
ever been," Blassie growled to Vince. 
"The greatest." 


And so she was. 

On that “Black Friday" when we 
lostour real Diamond Lil, 24/7 re-aired 
the Houston match with Lil pinned by 
former trainee Sheri Martel. "Sheri did 
some training with me, but she was 
like Psycho Sybil was later. I couldn't 
control either and kicked them out of 
my camp,” Lil told me in 1995. 

Certainly, Mildred Burke and June 
Byers were more gifted as hooker/ 
shooter technicians; the Thesz / Gotch's 
of women’s grappling; but Lil was like 
Buddy Rogers, Killer Kowalski, Verne 
Gagne (in terms of controlling her belt) 
and Ric Flair all rolled into one “total 
package.” She commanded attention 
as a performer. 

Moolah once remarked to me, 
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“I don't know how to pop joints like 
those two. But that didn't make you 
money. And you know how I got my 
name Mike. It was always about the 
“moolah.” Thesz and Buddy knew that. 
We all respected Karl in everything he 
did, but he was not the money-making 
performers Lou and especially Buddy 
were." 

When Buddy Rogers died at a hos- 
pital after a freak fall; Lil and John- 
nie Mae (she never called her simply 
^Mae" as WWF did) quickly flew 
themselves to my California TV-studio 
for various one-hour specials we did 
recounting Roger's life. 

“I was his first valet, the first ring- 
girl following Sheri Dupree with Gor- 
geous George and promoter Jack Pfef- 
fer( "come see MY freaks!") gave me 
my gimmick. And I believe we had 
entrance music before they did (Nat 
Cole's famous Nature Boy song)." 

History buffs like myself would 
gently disagree since Mildred Burke 
had it first, and Gorgeous George en- 
tered to "Pomp and Circumstance" 
months before Buddy and Lil did. 

She'd earlier valeted as Slave-Girl 
Moolah for wrestler Elephant Boy who 
became a Priest like Mexico's Frey- 
Tormenta. 

“I took Johnnie Mae's crash course 
learning bumps, arm-drags, take- 
downs. Soon I was good enough to go 


on my own and become a girl-wrestler. 
I don't call it "lady" wrestling darlin’ 
because none of us were ladies. We 
were all fighters. We had to be, work- 
ing for Billy Wolfe (Mildred Burke's 
husband and June Byers, Nel Stewart's 
lovers). He was evil, brutal to us." 

When Moolah later took over train- 
ing and booking nearly all the females 
in the biz from the late-’50s on, she'd 
later hear similar criticism decades di- 
rected at her. 

Many claimed she'd lock them in 
their rooms and allegedly short them 
on their pay, since promoter dollars 
went directly to Lil and Nashville leg- 
end Buddy Lee. Lil allegedly pit them 
against one another, much as Wolfe 
did to keep things chaotic with him as 
dictator / 

Lil was more sympathetic, since 
she'd experienced his torture first- 
hand. "I know a lot of jealous girls 
now coming out and saying I did this 
or that. But it was a business, and I 
had to be tough to get them all work- 
ing and where they needed to be, and 
organized since on any given night I'd 
be sending girls to work in New York 
and Georgia and Florida and Japan. 
Many could be immature and tough to 
handle. 

"If I was a man, they'd say I was 
tough. But because I was female, some 
called me a bitch. Especially in our 


OSS. 


A legendary photo of gathered legends: Johnny Valiant, Moolah, Lou Thesz, Buddy Rogers and 
Mick Foley. (Photo by Dr. Mike Lano) 


petty little world. But I made them 
all money and helped train and turn 
them into stars. I’ve also trained a lot 
of male rasslers at my school here at 
my house like Del (Patriot)Wilkes and 
Chris Kanyon who never gave me a 
day of trouble," she proudly beamed. 

Many will remember when she 
and Mae aggressively took over the 
LIWA women's legend organization 
with annual weekends in Las Vegas 
similar to Cauliflower Alley. I was on 
their board of directors, but also sad 
that they alienated some other leg- 
ends. 

Penny Banner, former AWA wom- 
en's champ remarked, "We've all had 
heat at some point with MooMoo,” Lil 
recently acknowledged Penny's brave 
battle with cancer. 

Ella Waldeck added, “Women’s 
wrestling has always been an even 
smaller universe within wrestling, and 
at times with the infighting. That's just 
the way it’s always been, but it doesn’t 
mean we don’t respect her or her ac- 
complishments,” Ella added. 

Those of us close to Lil remember 
all the good times with her at reunions 
from Cauliflower Alley to Buffalo, Se- 
attle and Gulf Coast shindigs, where 
she always added her smile, ribs and 
road stories we loved to hear her tell. 

Mae Young broke her in, but lived 
near me in Northern California in the 
“805 and helped veteran San Francisco 
wrestler Woody Farmer both train and 
book his Bay Area Wrestling promo- 
tion where Mae broke in Mike "Crash 
Holly" Lockwood. 

Mae and Lil rehooked up and Mae 
moved back to Compound Moolah, 
where Lil also tried renting out cottag- 
es to wrestlers as a sort of a "Wrassler 
retirement home is what I'd like it to 
become. Johnnie Mae trained Crash 
Holly and it broke our heart when he 
died like so many others. No one can 
blame Vince, he's been like a son to me. 
His entire family is my family. They 
can't tell these kids of today what to 
do anymore. They're like the inmates 
running the asylum sometimes with 
all the junk they do. If they want to 
use that crap, they're going to use it 
in spite of him. We never had that in 
my day. Just some beer, and that's all 
the boys ever did. We were basically 
clean-living pretty much," she said on 
my radio show in 2004. 
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A familiar scene - the winner and still Woman's Champion: The 


Fabulous Moolah! (Photo by Dr. Mike Lano) 


said. 

Pedro Morales 
once remarked, "That 
Moolah. She's the best 
women's wrestler ever. 
She could stretch most 
of us without breaking 
asweat." 

Mick Foley says 
^Moolah was never one 
of those fluff girls when 
she came into The Gar- 
en. She was all serious 
usiness. And she of- 
ten got more response 
than the guys, total 
eat from the crowds in 
the ‘70’s and ‘80s. She 
really was the Buddy 
Rogers of women’s 
wrestling. 

“She only came to 
the Garden a few times 
a year from 1972 on, 
ut it was always huge 


There were non-Moolah wrestlers 
who either broke away from her “Girl- 
Wrestling-Enterprise” company or just 
never wanted to be controlled like Viv 
Vachon, Kay Noble, Jean Antone and of 
course Betty Nicolli from the ‘60s on. 

In 1972 she ‘broke’ the NewYork 
State ban against women wrestlers in 
grand style at Madison Square Garden. 
“Darlin, I was the first women ever 
to wrestle at the Garden. And I made 
those people respect те,” she said. 

Betty Niccoli told me last June, "It 
made me sick for years that Lillian got 
all the credit as the first woman to ever 
wrestle in Madison Square Garden, 
because I spent over three years deal- 
ing with commission and governor. I 
did all the groundwork and then she 
walked right in and over me to get the 
booking with Vince Sr. She took all the 
credit for what I'd done." 

Betty did much of the ground- 
work, but Lil and Vince Sr. also lobbied 
the commission jointly. Lillian at age 48 
got the nod from her partner (Vince Sr.) 
to work MSG on July 1, 1972, pinning 
challenger Vicki Williams before a near 
sell-out fantastic crowd who went nuts 
for her. She won them over immedi- 
ately, and legends like Bruno Sammar- 
tino sang her praises as a performer 
and athlete. "She's more colorful and 
tougher than many of the boys," Bruno 


and many came just to 
see her." 

In singles world title matches, she 
defended her world title against Sue 
Green, Debbie Johnson, Joyce Grable, 
even Leilani Kai. She often teamed 
with other heels like her in-house tag 
champs Donna Christenello and Toni 
Rose plus Kathy O'Day and Dottie 
Downs. Lil was always famous for be- 


ing the one to get the pin, even in tags. 
“Tm the boss, so that's the way it was,” 
e told me in 1989. 

In 1975, I traveled around Kansas 
and Texas with Moolah and her “midg- 
et” wrestlers Diamond Lil( her adopted 
laughter Katie Glass) and Darlin’ Dag- 
mar (now a minister as is Sue Green). 
Moolah had one of the first three-way 
lances I can ever remember cover- 
ing in Dallas for Fritz Von Erich when 
e defeated both Vicki Williams and 
andy Parker Lil caused a near-riot 
y simply pulling Vicki's tights into a 
melvin-wedgie" all the way up, for 
e pin. 

Lil was born in 1923 and grew up 
in a South Carolina suburb. She broke 
into wrestling in 1948 and by 1956 won 
the world title from in an alleged tour- 
nament. 

She'd hold the belt a record 28 
years, the longest title reign to date in 
pro wrestling history until losing it to 
Wendi Richter for ^my near-son, Vince 
Jr." In reality there were a lot of little 
blip losses on the radar that were never 
recognized, especially under her wise 
but firm grip. She continued to per- 
petuate that she'd held the belt from 
1956 until 1984 and that ended up be- 
ing the “way it was." It was similar 
to Verne Gagne and Lord Littlebrook's 
world title reigns but far more amazing 
since she competed regularly around 
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Bull Nakano, Mae Young, Moolah and Bull Akira Hokuto - three world champions, four legends! 
(Photo by Dr. Mike Lano) 
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the world. 

Dory Funk like Harley Race, Bock- 
winkel, Flair, Thesz, Rogers and all 
the greats, were friend of Lil's. Billy 
Robinson told me: ^Moolah really was 
Fabulous. I wouldn't want to double- 
cross her. 

Dory said: "In the summer of 1985 
in Puerto Rico (sold out Hiram Bithorn 
Stadium, 20,000 people) my wife Marti 
and I faced Carlos Colon and Moolah 
in a Mixed-Street-Fight. It was Marti's 
first ring-experience and sweetheart 
Moolah, one of the nicest people ever, 
made Marti look good despite her in- 
experience." 

Harley Race said "She was the 
greatest, most famous woman wrestler 
ever." 

Dusty Rhodes told me "There was 
only one Moolah. What a fabulous 
lady. We won't ever forget Lillian." 

Gene Okerlund called and told me 
“Опе of the greatest and I mean that. I 
had the pleasure of doing quite a few 
skits with her I’m so glad her last 
WWE appearance wasn't doing any- 
thing crazy or wild. She was a class act 
all the way." 

"I'm most proud of being the first 
woman to compete in Madison Square 
Garden and of course the first woman 
in WWE's Hall of Fame inducted with 
my dear friend Ernie Ladd. He broke a 
lot of barriers and I hope I did too start- 
ing with that N.Y. ban." 

And Lil broke our hearts when she 


left us. 


Mae Young and Moolah at 2007 Pro Wrestling Hall of Fame inductions. (Photo - PWHE.org) 


Moolah made a career out of being the top female u 

in the busine was more often than not booed by the 
fans for her “illeg ctics, like pulling the hair of an 
opponent, strutting arrogantly and arguing with 

fans, demanding the referee make the count, etc. Even 

those who held a grudge with her (for a variety of 

admit that she br 


vw plateau. 


Moolah visits with Ray Traylor aka The 
Big Bossman. 
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I'd like to write a few words about 
Jim Melby. Jim was my friend for over 
forty years and for over half that time 
he was my closest business associate 
in my professional wrestling publica- 
tions. 

My wife and I first met Jim in 1965 
when we attended a wrestling fan con- 
vention in Cincinnati, Ohio. That was 
just six years after I had become in- 
volved in the wrestling business. Jim 
was in high school at the time and his 
parents brought him to the convention. 
As we were both from Minnesota and 
my promotion work often took me to 
the Dyckman Hotel in Minneapolis 
where the Minneapolis Wrestling office 
was, I would often see Jim there along 
with several other rabid wrestling fans 
around his age including Marvin Ru- 
bin, Harvey Alperin, and Larry Lee. 

A few years later Jim attended 
Mankato State University after he had 
graduated from high school and I got 
to know him a lot better. Jim started 
working with me on my promotions 
and with me on my program publish- 
ing business. I'm not sure of the dates 
of these things as I never kept a diary. І 
do recall that I when I ran two cards the 
same night I had Jim go to one of them 
and run it himself while I ran the other 
one. From 1959 on I was contributing 
material on our promotions to the vari- 
ous national wrestling magazines. 

It was 1968 or 69 that I got an of- 
fer to become the editor of one of those 
publications — Wrestling Revue — from 
Bert Randolph Sugar who was the pub- 
lisher at that time. At the same time I 
also had an offer from Vince McMa- 
hon Sr. to start doing programs for the 
WWWE as he had seen my work for 
other promotions and wanted me to do 
similar programs for the WWWF. 
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I soon was able to bring Jim out 
to New York to be my top assistant. 
He and his wife Brenda and daughter 
Shelley lived with us in our home for 
a time. It was while we were working 
in New York at the Champion Sports 
office in Pleasantville that Jim first 
learned he had diabetes, His father had 
died of that disease earlier. It was also 
during this period that we met Brian 
Bukantis who stopped at our office ei- 
ther on his way to or from Woodstock 
if my memory is correct. (Yes, that is cor- 
rect! - BB) 

A few years later, a Canadian firm 
bought Champion Sports and decided 
they could run Wrestling Revue and Jim 
and I were out. So ended our first pe- 
riod of running Wrestling Revue. 

І expanded a tabloid newspaper I 
owned into a wrestling magazine — Те 
Wrestling News. I continued to pub- 
lish wrestling programs for the AWA, 
WWE, and several NWA promotions 
during this period and Jim continued 
to work with me. For a time we even 
had regional editions of The Wrestling 
News magazine including a Strangle- 
hold Edition of the magazine as a joint 
venture with Brian Bukantis. I moved 
my base if operations back to Minne- 
sota around 1975. 

Jim continued to have some health 
problems during this period. I remem- 
ber taking him to the emergency room 
in Mankato one time when he was 
working here, but he always seemed 
to bounce back. Throughout his life Jim 
did not want to use his illness to keep 
him from doing anything. Over the 
years we made countless trips together. 
We worked together on all of our wres- 
tling publications. 

When Dave DeBusshere bought 
controlling interest in Ring Corpora- 
tion and Bert Sugar became the pub- 
lisher, they asked me become the edi- 
tor of The Ring's Wrestling Magazine. 
Since I already had The Wrestling News 
I didn’t want to give that up. We even- 
tually came to an agreement to merge 
The Ring's Wrestling Magazine into The 
Wrestling News with me owning the 
publication and they having the right 
to distribute it to news stands while I 
had the right to distribute to wrestling 
arenas. Later when Ring Corporation 
acquired Wrestling Revue as part of a 
deal in which they also bought Boxing 
Illustrated, we made a similar deal and 


Without a doubt, during the decade 
of the 197905, the #1 wrestlting 
publishing team consisted of Norm 
Kietzer and Jim Melby. Not only 
did they produce national wrestling 
magazines and the best-ever tabloid 
the sport has ever seen ("The 
Wrestling News’), they published 
arena programs for every leading 
wrestling promotion. 


Above: Jim helps Verne Gagne 

“undress” Norm by pulling off his 
clip-on tie. Right: In 1974 at a fan 
convention banquet. 


Left: Probably the last 
photo of the two wrestling 
historians together, at a 
2003 Kenny Jay AWA- 
based benefit. 
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There probably wasn't a bigger fan of wres- 
Hing than Jim Melby. Here he presents friend 
and writer Tom Burke with the "Writer of the 
Year" award in Atlanta, 1980. 


Wrestling Revue was merged into The 
Wrestling News group. 

This sounds like a history of my 
publishing ventures (which it is) but 
I want to stress that Jim Melby was 
right beside me all the time as my right 
hand man - a virtual partner. We made 
numerous trips together and worked 
on many projects together for over a 
twenty year period. 

This all ended over a period of a 
couple of years when Vince McMahon 
Jr. destroyed (in my opinion) the wres- 
tling business in the United States. It 
went from a major sports industry em- 
ploying thousands to what it is today 
= а much smaller industry with only а 
few hundred making a living from it. 

Once Vince Junior took over the 
WWE we no longer were doing the 
WWE programs and in short order all 
of our other program customers went 
out of business. 

The Ring Corporation also folded 
and so The Wrestling News group no 
longer had newsstand distribution. 
I continued to publish The Wrestling 
News but in its original tabloid news- 
paper form. Jim took a job with Ram- 
sey County, Minnesota and published 
his own Wrestling Facts fanzine. We 
stayed in touch as friends and got to- 
gether occasionally. 

I recall one time when Randy 
Oachs, who bowled with Jim and my- 
selfon the same team in Mankato for 


several years took us up took me to 
Minneapolis where we met Jim and 
George Schire and attended a WCW 
wrestling card at the Target Center. 
Another time John Affolter took me 
to Saint Paul and we visited Jim in the 
hospital just after he had a foot ampu- 
tated. But the most enjoyable times we 
had were when we got together sev- 
eral times at Kenny Jay's annual AWA 
reunion in Bloomington, Minnesota, 
which John Affolter was so kind to 
take Patty and I to. 

We kept in touch via e-mail and 
telephone. When Brian Bukantis pub- 
lished Jim's book Gopherland Grappling 
The Early Years in 2006, Jim sent me 
a copy in the front in a hand written 
message in my copy he wrote, “I hope 
you enjoy this little trip down history 
lane. I truly enjoyed all the years that 
we worked together. Your friend Jim 
6/30/06” 

I am retired living mainly on my 
Social Security and have not been able 
to travel outside of Minnesota in over 
ten years, and not very many times 
outside of Mankato. Jim was able to 
attend so many of the wrestling get to- 
gethers around and I so enjoyed hear- 
ing from him about the events and 
people he saw there. 

Iknow Jim was working on anoth- 
er book with Brian and I hope that Jim 
finished enough of it so that Brian can 
publish it. (Unfortunately, not enough 
materia was completed) 

In my opinion, Jim was the top 
wrestling historian around. I realize I 
have not written much for Wrestling 
Revue the past couple of years - I felt 
that since I had written more of the ma- 
terial that appeared in that publication 
over the years that I did not have much 
more to write. Without question Jim 


Jim represents "The Wrestling News' and 
"Wrestling Revue’ on TV: Southwest Champi- 
onship Wrestling. 


Melby produced the second greatest 
amount of material that was published 
in Wrestling Revue over the years. 


Jim Melby, I will miss you. The 
memory of the many things we worked 
on together as well as others things we 
did together like bowling, partying, 
appreciating music, going to Viking 
games back in the Met Stadium days. 
I don't feel I every would have been 
as successful in professional wrestling 
publishing without Jim Melby being 
beside me through most of the years. So 
many of the tributes in the St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press web page were from people 
I met through Jim and they all seemed 
to appreciate him as I did. Thank you 
James C. Melby for the memories. 


Jim and Verne Gagne 
after Jim had written 
“Gopherland Grappling” 
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Verne Gagne having bought out Tony Stecher's portion of the Minneapolis Boxing & & Wrestling Club spearheaded a group of promoters to form the 


BIRTH 


ZA. W fA. 


AWA. Gagne with associates Wally Karbo and Bill Kuusisto brought years of experience to the business of promoting professional wrestling. The trio 
proved to be just as savoy outside of the ring, as they were itnside the squared circle. (Photo courtesy Karbo collection) 
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by James C. Melby 


1960 started out as a year that looked like business as 
usual as far as professional wrestling was concerned in the 
upper Midwest. Cards promoted throughout parts of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Manitoba 
and Ontario Canada were booked through the Minneapolis 
Boxing and Wrestling Club. The main principals in the Min- 
neapolis office were promoter Wally Karbo and matchmaker 
Bill Kuusisto. 

In January of the year the most dominant tag team active 
in the area was comprised of Tiny Mills and Stan "Krusher" 
Kowalski. They had gained recognition as the International 
Tag Team Champions following a whirlwind tour of the Ori- 
ent. 

The team of Mills and Kowalski had been dubbed “Mur- 
der Incorporated" by the writers who covered the sport of 
professional wrestling as a result of their questionable ring 
tactics. Mills who sported extremely long black hair, had 
often been accused of using his hair grease to blind oppo- 
nents. 


And Mills' partner Kowalski had come under scrutiny 
for a controversial knee brace, which he wore under his 
long black tights. Many ring foes that faced the duo alleged 
that Kowalski slipped some of metal foreign object inside 
his knee brace, in order to knock foes out with jarring knee 
thrusts to the head. 

Tiny and Stan had many bitter rivals. Their most per- 
sistent challengers including fan favorites such as Frank 
Townsend, Butch Levy, Roy McClarty, Thor Hagen, and Bob 
Rasmussen. 

Due to their outstanding won-loss record and their 
reign as the International Tag Team Champions Tiny Mills 
and Stan Kowalski were declared the National Wrestling 
Alliance World's Tag Team Champions on March 5, 1960. 
Other teams such as Ivan and Karol Kalmikoff disputed the 
fact that Tiny and Stan deserved such recognition. Combi- 
nations such as Frank Townsend and Don ^Man Mountain" 
Campbell, Joe Pazandak and Aldo Bogni, and Roy McClarty 
and Emile Dupre shortly thereafter were considered leading 
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contenders along with the Kalmikoff brothers. 

Tiny Mills suffered a setback while defeating clever Jack 
Allen during an especially torrid wrestling match against 
that was held at the old St. Paul Armory on January 30th. 
ack had nailed Tiny flush in the face with a flying dropkick 
that shattered the former lumberjack's nose. Mills won the 
out, but now had an injury that savvy opponents did the 
est to take advantage of in subsequent ring contests. An 
interesting sidelight to Tiny's injury was that when he faced 
long time rival Butch Levy in one St. Paul match, both wres- 
tlers were permitted to wear football helmets. Mills claimed 
e wanted to protect his broken nose while living up to his 
contract obligations. In one of the wildest finishes ever wit- 
nessed by this writer, Levy knocked out Mills by slamming 
is hemet over Mills' head. The football helmet concept 
was fine to start with, but both grapplers threw each other 
around the ring by the face masks, then took off the helmets 
and used them as weapons. 

Without a doubt the best wrestler in the territory was 
ometown hero Verne Gagne. Although he was kept busy 
making wrestling appearances in cities such as Detroit, Den- 
ver, Milwaukee, and Boston, Gagne always found time to 
appear in important contests near his home base of Excel- 
sior, MN. 

Gagne had clashed previously with Tiny Mills and Stan 
Kowalski and continued to main event against both of them 
in singles contests and tag team bouts. Kowalski scored the 


biggest ring victory of his wrestling career during a January 


19, 1960 match with Gagne, when was counted out of the 
ring while battling Stan's second Tiny Mills. Verne gained re- 
venge by defeating Stan in a subsequent Texas Death Match. 
Stan continued to cause Gagne grief by getting Gagne's 
sleeper hold banned for some time in St. Paul. To prove that 
the hold was a legal grip, Verne demonstrated the sleeper on 
St. Paul promoter Eddie Williams the Sports Hot Seat televi- 
sion show on Twin Cities television. 

Hans Schmidt joined the local wrestling scene by de- 
stroying St. Cloud, MN wrestler "Farmer" Floyd Ude in 
a matter of minutes. Ude never stood a chance, as Hans 
jumped him from behind after the referee's instructions. He 
pulled Floyd's long ring robe his head and dished out an ef- 
fective brutal beating. In customary Schmidt fashion a series 
of over the knee backbreakers took the starch out of Ude. 

Schmidt was soon joined by tag team partner and man- 
ager Hans Hermann. The two German matmen were so 
disliked by the fans that Mills and Kowalski actually were 
cheered instead of jeered whenever they clashed. When 
Schmidt was unable to make one of their scheduled tag team 
bouts, Hermann brought in Mitsu Arakawa as a last minute 
substitute. 

Continuing a long tradition in local wrestling rings, 
wrestlers were often used as special guest referees. Mills and 
Kowalski both claimed that it was extremely unfair that pro- 
moters allowed rivals such as Frank Townsend and Butch 
Levy to act in the capacity of being the third man in the ring 
during their bouts. Mills and Kowalski claimed their oppo- 


Leo "the Lion" Nomellini was one of the most successful stars of the territory. He rarely lost a match and had a habit of winning the Tag Team Title, 
only to have to forfeit due to his annual return to San Francisco to play professional football. (Photo courtesy Nomellini collection) 
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25 rd 
Aregentia's Aldo Bogni was at the peak of his professional wrestling 
career during 1960. Headquartered in Fargo, North Dakota, Aldo was 
recognized for some time as the state champion. (Photo courtesy Swisher 
collection) 
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Hans Schmidt used to infuriate fans by punishing ring foes with his 
over the knee backbreaker hold long after he could have claimed a pin 
fall victory. The crowd would always respond with a chorus of boos and 
jeers, when Hans would pull his clearly defeated foes off the canvas for 
additional punishment. (Photo courtesy Lanza collection) 


nents were given preferential treatment. 

It worked to Tiny and Stan's great benefit though during 
an April 5th Minneapolis Texas death match against Hans 
Schmidt and Hans Hermann. During the heat of the battle 
Hermann became engaged in a brawl with special referee 
Don "Man Mountain" Campbell. It began when it appeared 
that both Schmidt and Hermann had used brass knuckles 
to render their rivals helpless. The two Hans knew they 
couldn't suffer a disqualification loss, as they were wrestling 
under Texas death match rules. Campbell in an effort to try 
and wrestle the foreign object away from Hermann, trapped 
the burly German in a vice like hear hug on the ropes on the 
ropes. In doing so Campbell broke three of Hans' ribs, set- 
ting up a comeback victory for Mills and Kowalski. 

A new face who joined in on the action in the territory 
during April was Joe Scarpello. The Italian star had been the 
Big Ten Light Heavyweight Champion four years in a row 
while wrestling for the University of Iowa. Joe and Verne 
Gagne had both been members of the 1948 U.S. Olympic 
wrestling team in 1948. 

By June two other all time local wrestling favorites re- 
turned. The first was Lincoln, Nebraska's Jack Pesek. Jack 
appeared to be much improved as he out wrestled oppo- 
nents such as “Man Mountain" Campbell, “Black” Jack 
Daniels, George Drake, Frank Marconi, George Grant, and 
Jim Grabmire. Pesek went undefeated in area rings during 
1960. 

The second popular wrestlerwas Leo “The Lion" No- 

mellini, who returned to the sport of professional after play- 
ing in another successful season for the San Francisco 49ers 
football team. 
Nomellini and Scarpello formed a tag team and chal- 
lenged Mills and Kowalski for the World's Tag Team Title. In 
their initial Minneapolis ring encounter after the two teams 
split falls, it appeared that Kowalski used a loaded knee to 
render Scarpello unconscious for the winning pin. 
Before a rematch could be held Stan and Joe had a fate- 
ful encounter during a Twin Cities TV wrestling program. 
Scarpello had been demonstrating his super fine physical 
conditioning by letting a couple of other grapplers jump 
off the the wrestling ring's top corner unto his tightened 
stomach muscles. Scarpello suffered no apparent ill effects 
from those demonstrations. Kowalski came into the ring 
and taunted Scarpello, saying that he wouldn't be able to 
stand up to a wrestler such as himself, who used a flying 
knee drop off the top ropes regularly as a finishing move. Joe 
agreed to let Stan jump off the top ropes onto his stomach, 
but instead Kowalski double-crossed his rival and crashed 
down across Scarpello's throat. The injured Scarpello was 
carried from the ring, and was hurt badly enough that he 
wasn't able to appear for the already signed Minneapolis 
July 19th rematch. 

Much to the champions' dismay Leo Nomellini called 
upon his long time friend Verne Gagne to stand by his side 
to literally tackle "Murder Incorporated." The two former 
Gophers from the University of Minnesota administered a 
severe beating to Mills and Kowalski, in the process of win- 
ning the coveted tag team championship trophy. The title 
later reverted back to Mills and Kowalski, when Nomellini 
returned to San Francisco to fulfill his contract to play pro- 
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fessional football. 

But the issue was far from being settled. Scarpello grap- 
pled Kowalski in a singles match in Minneapolis on July 
26th. Once more Stan's controversial knee came into play 
while referee George Grant was being distracted by Tiny 
Mills' who was at ringside as his partner's second. With 
his victory Kowalski boasted that Scarpello was too little to 
compete with real heavyweights such as Mills and himself. 

Next up came three straight Minneapolis main event 
tag team contests pitting Scarpello and Gagne against Mills 
and Kowalski. In the first match held on August 9th, the 
normally mild mannered scientific wrestling Gagne went 
totally crazy after watching Kowalski once more using his 
knee to batter Scarpello. Referee John Swenski had no other 
choice than to disqualify Verne who took more than a fair 
measure of revenge on both of his foes. 

A second match on August 16th was officially ruled a 
no contest decision, after the ring action became so rowdy 
that a series of slams by Gagne and Scarpello actually broke 
the ring. Promoter Wally Karbo said that was the first time a 
Minneapolis ring had collapsed in twenty five years. 

Verne and Joe finally faced Tiny and Stan on August 
30th in a reinforced ring under Texas death match rules. Pri- 
or to the second rematch matchmaker Bill Kuusisto stated 
that the ring had been so strongly reinforced, that it would 
be able to withstand anything up to a heard of stampeding 
elephants. Although a non title affair, Gagne and Scarpello 
proved their point by taking the contest. 

The August 30th edition of “Sports Facts,” Minneapo- 
lis’ official wrestling program announced that a number of 
promoters had formed a new organization known as the 
American Wrestling Association. The article stated that the 
promoters had named Verne Gagne as their first World’s 
Heavyweight Champion. Earlier in the summer a number 
of promoters had supported Gagne in his request to Nation- 
al Wrestling Alliance Champion Pat O’Connor to face him 
man to man in the ring, or lose their recognition to his title 
claims. The argument for Gagne who was billed as “The Un- 
crowned Heavyweight Champion” was indeed extremely 
strong. Gagne had recognition in many states as the United 
States Television Champion. He had not been granted a 
title shot at any NWA Champion since 1953, against then 
kingpin Lou Thesz. Subsequent NWA Champions “Whip- 
per” Billy Watson, Dick Hutton, and Pat O’Connor, all had 
ignored promoters’ pleas to sign the match that Gagne so 
richly deserved. Gagne had previously won versions of the 
World’s Heavyweight Championship in both Omaha, NE, 
and Montreal, Canada. In addition he was a former holder 
of the coveted NWA World’s Junior Heavyweight Champi- 
onship. When O'Connor didn't step inside a ring by the Au- 
gust 1, 1960 deadline, he was stripped of his title by quite a 
large number of promoters 

After some initial area successful winning singles con- 
tests Gene Kiniski and Len Montana formed a tag team 
contest and challenged Mills and Kowalski for their crown. 
But on the eve of their September 24th St. Paul title contest, 
Kiniski was attacked on the live Twin Cities TV wrestling 
program during an interview, and injured by the champi- 
ons. Kiniski was unable to wrestle that night. Hard Boiled 
Haggerty substituted for Kiniski, and he helped Montana 


Stan "Krusher" Kowalski and Tiny Mills were declared World's Tag 
Team Champions. They were the tag team not only to beat, but also the 
ones that area fans loved to hate, (Photo courtesy Karbo collection) 


Just as disliked at the time was Hans Hermann. He would make his 
arena entrance by goose stepping to the ring under a shower of thrown 
beer, popcorn, and wrestling programs. Away from the ring Hermann 
was a true intellectual, who owned U.S. patents on a number of clocks. 
(Photo courtesy Melby collection) 
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One of the ring feuds that carried over from the Fifties into the next decade was between Hard Boiled Haggerty and Roy McClarty. This action 
picture from Minneapolis caught referee Larry Hennig checking with Roy McClarty to see if he had wanted to submit to Haggerty’s grip. In one of. 
the most sensational matches of the year, Roy teamed with Joe Scarpello to hold tag team kingpins Haggerty and Len Montana to a time limit draw. 


(Photo courtesy Karbo collection) 


Frank Townsend, “The Singing Wrestler” was certainly along with 
Mills and Kowalski one of the true international stars. During the 
early part of the decade Frank not only wrestled throughout North 
America, he also toured both Great Britain and Japan. (Photo courtesy 
Hornby collection) 


Len Montana and Hard Boiled Haggerty were fan favorites when they 
ended the reign of Tiny Mills and Stan Kowalski as World's Tag Team 
Champions. Their popularity was short lived when they were booked 
against more traditional wrestling baby faces. (Photo courtesy Melby 
collection) 
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defeat Mills and Kowalski. 

The AWA ruled that Haggerty had not been originally 
signed for the match, and that Tiny and Stan therefore were 
still the champions. Haggerty and Montana made it stick 
by defeating Mills and Kowalski in a title rematch held on 
October 4th in Minneapolis. Tiny and Stan had to foot a 
$500.00 bill when they destroyed the trophy, originally do- 
nated by The Schmidt Brewing Company, which was em- 
blematic of the World's Tag Team Championship. HBH and 
Montana proved their further superiority by knocking off 
Mills and Kowalski in a Texas death match, held on October 
11th in Minneapolis. 

Meanwhile Gene Kiniski started developing into the 
area's top singles star. He defeated both Tiny Mills and Stan 
Kowalski in a number of individual wrestling matches. 
Coupled with victories over Roy McClarty, Man Mountain 
Campbell, Aldo Bogni, and Bob Rasmussen he soon became 
the number one ranked challenger to Verne Gagne's crown. 
Their first two title showdowns ended in disqualifications 
with each man getting a victory. The legendary Bronko 
Nagurski was the special referee for the second title con- 
flict. 

Meanwhile the great Indian star Don Eagle had amassed 
an undefeated record in the territory, and was also consid- 
ered as a top challenger. Unfortunately before Gene Kiniski 
and Don Eagle could compete against each in Minneapolis 
on November 15th, the Indian sensation was injured against 
Al Szasz during a November 7th TV wrestling match, and 
he was forced to cancel all of his bookings. Len Montana, 
who also was undefeated in area rings up to that point, was 
chosen as a substitute for Eagle Something had to give, and 
it was Montana who went down in defeat at the hands of 
Kiniski. 

Gene ended the year on a positive note when he defeat- 
ed Wilbur Snyder for the U.S. Heavyweight Title in Minne- 
apolis on December 13th, 1960. Prior to that match Snyder 
had also been undefeated in the territory. Wilbur had de- 
feated top talent in area rings such as Larry Hennig, Tommy 
O'Toole, Nick Roberts, and Aldo Bogni. 

Some of the cities in the territory had particulars to their 
promotions that differed from the Twin Cities of Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul. Winnipeg for instance had cards that fea- 
tured top notch wrestlers such as Don Leo Jonathan, ^Whip- 
per" Billy Watson, Ilio DiPaolo, Pat O'Connor, Fritz Von 
Erich, The Mighty Jumbo, Pat Flanagan, Anastas Minasian, 
and Dino & Dominic Bravo. These stars were booked into 
Winnipeg after receiving national TV exposure throughout 
Canada on matches that originated in Toronto, Ontario. 

The Fargo, North Dakota promotion recognized a state 
title which during 1960, which changed hands from Tiny 
Mills to Aldo Bogni to Bob Geigel in a series of hard fought 
matches. Aldo Bogni, who owned a large restaurant, was 
a much larger gate attraction in Fargo, then the rest of the 
territory. He scored victories in his home town over Hans 
Schmidt, Emile Dupre, and Stan Kowalski, and got a dis- 
qualification verdict over Jim Hady. Tex McKenzie, who 
also called Fargo home, appeared there during 1960, but not 
in the rest of the AWA. Thor Hagen who was nicknamed 
“The Fargo Express,” was another favored son in North 
Dakota rings. Annette Palmer, was recognized as the state's 


Don Eagle was programmed for big things in the territory when he 
legitimately injured his shoulder in a TV wrestling match against Al 
Szasz. Up to that point he had been undefeated in area rings. (Photo 
courtesy Thornton collection) 


Don “Мап Mountain" Campbell had the knack for being wild finishes. 
In one match he was disqualified for clobbering Tiny Mills, the referee, 
and a number of intervening wrestlers over the head with his boot. 
(Photo courtesy Melby collection) 
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Lady Wrestling Champion. Some of her biggest title defens- 
es were winning efforts over Kay Noble, Ada Ash, and Ella 
St. John. 

Lady wrestling was a constant part of the cards during 
1960. Long time World's Champion June Byers successfully 
defended her crown against challengers Betty Hawkins, 
Jackie Diamond, Annette Palmer, and Princess Tona Tomah. 
Other top lady wrestlers active in the AWA not previously 
mentioned included: Mars Monroe, Judy Glover, The Lady 
Atlas, and Lorraine Johnson. 

Following a long standing tradition, the top midget 
wrestlers also were booked on a regular basis. Midget mat- 
men who appeared during the year of 1960 were: Little Bea- 
ver, "Bouncing" Bernie Burke, Fuzzy Cupid, Billy The Kid, 
rish Jackie, Brown Panther, Pancho Lopez, Sky Low Low, 
ee Wee James, Tom Thumb, Cowboy Bradley, and Tiny 
Tim. 
Other 1960 wrestlers not previously mentioned in- 
cluded: Lou Whitson, Arman Hussian, Steve Druk, Mar- 
quis DeParee, Wayne Bock, Rip Carlson, Chief Little Wolf, 
ules "Speedy" LaRance, Bill Cole, Danny Ferrazza, Chico 
Garcia, Art Kenney, Bill Wright, Sky Hi Lee, Don Flagg, Bill 
Green, Kurt Von Brauner (AKA Jack Wilson), Joe Costello, 
Chief Little Bear, Mike Blazer, Don Lee, Pepper Perez, Frank 
Hickey, Gene "Big Daddy" Lipscomb, Joe Swiderski, Moose 
Cholak, Count Coroni, Paul DeMarco, George McArthur, 
Don Colt, Chief Thundercloud, Joe Tomasso, Sailor Jim 
Clark, Pepper Martin, Guy Hill, Jerry Aitken, Jim Sizkay, 
Duke Martel, George Scott, George Blank, Bob Massey, and 
Tony LaBarber. 

There was a small group of independent wrestlers who 
were active in the area for a brief time period. Among those 
wrestlers were: Jack Guy, Bud Fuller, White Feather, The 
Saint, Jesse James, Killer Moran, and Bulldog Thomas. 


"Jumping" Joe Scarpello was the newest of the fan favorite sensations 
in the territory during the 1960 wrestling season. Pound for pound the 
speedy scientific grappler was the real deal. Joe had been an outstand- 
ing amateur, having won national collegiate honors in four consecutive 
years. (Photo courtesy Melby collection) 


Good looking young Canadian wrestler Emile Dupre was basically a 
preliminary wrestler, but a very popular with the teenage girls who at- 
tended the bouts at the time. (Photo courtesy Melby collection) 


Gene “Big Daddy” Lipscomb came through the territory for a very brief 
tour. One of pro football's most feared tackles, Lipscomb died way too 
early in life from an alleged drug overdose. (Photo courtesy Wrestling 
Revue) 
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Welcome back everyone to another 
edition of Cobo Confidential, where the 
roar of the popcorn and the smell of the 
crowd are relived to see another day from 
my memory bank. Us old schoolers are 
certainly living with heavy hearts in recent 
time as many hero's from our past are leav- 
ing us all too soon. I could fill this entire 
magazine with stories about them all but 
with limited space and time, reality pro- 
hibits. 

I would like to take the time to pay my 
last respects to a couple of gentlemen from 
our business that had an impact on my life 
from a very young age. 

First, Jim Melby, fan, editor, historian, 
author and friend. I remember meeting Jim 
for the first time in Mankato, MN at the first 
WFIA Convention in 1968. We continued to 
correspond as our careers in wrestling pro- 
gressed throughout the years. From road 
trips to recent meetings at the Cauliflower 
Alley Club reunions, it was a joy to be in 
his presence. His knowledge of wrestling 
and the stories he told would keep me en- 
tertained for hours. ГЇЇ greatly miss his in- 
fectious laughter and sense of humor that 
made his such a loveable character. RIP my 
good friend. 

More recently, the wrestling world 
and myself lost another dear old friend 
in Dewey Robertson. As a young fan in 
Detroit, Dewey always took the time to 
sign an autograph or pose for a picture I 
had frequently requested. Seeing my face 
pop up in cities like Toronto, St. Louis and 
numerous arena’s around the country, he 
sort of took me in and we became life long 
friends. In recent times at the CAC, PWHE, 
or Titans in Toronto gatherings, I would 
supply him with a fist full of old photos I 
dug up for him out of my collection, and at 
times, аву would bring a tear to his eye, 
memories that had been long forgotten but 
revived by my offering. He would stare at 
them for the longest time, trying to remem- 
ber. I would recall the year and place for 
him and it all seemed to eventually come 
back to him. 

It was touching to say the least to share 
those moments with him again. 

I remember last year I called an old 
friend of Dewey and myself on my cell 
phone and without warning, handed him 
the phone and said someone wants to say 
hello. They hadn't talked in over 20 years 


and all at once, his emotions overtook the 
moment as he sat down sobbing and had 
a short endearing chat. He thanked me 
repeatedly that day and still for the unex- 
pected gesture. 

Despite all the setbacks and life's trou- 
bles Dewey endured throughout his life, he 
will always be the clean cut Canadien su- 
perstar and one the most gracious gentle- 
men I have ever met in this business. RIP 
my good friend. 


BIG TIME WRESTLING 


In the Detroit area, these three ttling fan, 
including myself. It evokes legends such as 
The Sheik, Bobo Brazil, Larry Chene, Dick 
the Bruiser and hundreds more who enter- 
tained fans from the ‘50s through its demise 
in the mid ‘80s. There isn’t an old school fan 
I talk to who doesn’t wish he could go back 
to those days and relive the wrestling of 
our youth. Yet, without a time machine or 
unforseen miracle, like the saying goes, you 
can never go back. 
il Wy fii 


Я 


goma 


Dave Drason and the late Jim Melby on Hous- 
ton TV. 


Until now, that is. Big Time Wrestling 
is back, and some of its old cast of charac- 
ters are right there with it. Trying to keep 
the tradition alive, Eddie Farhat Jr. and Tom 
Farhat, sons of the legendary Sheik, have 
revived the brand name in hopes of bring- 
ing back old school wrestling the way it 
was meant to be. 

I was shocked and surprised at the re- 
quest I was offered, to take part in the first 
card presented in over 20 years. 

Jerry Davidson, webmaster for the new 
BTW, contacted me out of the blue. I had 
known him from earliest days of Cobo Are- 
na and Big Time Wrestling. We were both 
young fans at the time and each running 
successful fans clubs. Mine was the Michi- 
&an Scene bulletin that I produced along 
with friend and wrestling historian Allan 
Cooper. Jerry had a fan club for Ivan Kal- 
mikoff which also focused on The Mighty 
Igor who Ivan managed at the time. 

His family had moved to the Chicago 
area in the early '70s and Jerry unfortunate- 
ly missed much of the Cobo heyday. 

Having moved back to this area well 
after the demise of the original Big Time 
Wrestling, he became a very successful 
school teacher in the area. But like a lot of 
us, the wrestling bug never left his system. 
With the power of the world wide web, he 
began to search for lost pieces of his wres- 
tling youth. Low and behold, we made 
contact with each other and our friendship 
anew. He then came into contact with the 
Farhat family and took over the reigns of 
their wrestling website, turning it into one 
of the premier wrestling websites in the 
country. 

Working with the new promotion, Jer- 
ry had mentioned to the new BTW staff that 
he had been in contact with me. They had 
asked him to relay a message, that being if 
I was interested in being the guest ring an- 
nouncer for the evening. A chance to step 
through the ropes once again in any capac- 
ity, I jumped at the offer. 

On the day of the show, Jerry and I 
drove up together to the Birch Run Civic 
Center about 75 miles north of Detroit. We 
recalled numerous fond memories from the 
old days, recalling past superstars, fans and 
events that made the drive a blink in time. 
Arriving at the arena early in the day, I met 
once again with Eddie Jr, who I hadn't seen 
since his fathers funeral four years earlier. 

I began to remember the many years 
spent at the Cobo Arena where I had been 
a fan, photographer and writer of the Body 
Press magazine. I had dealt with Eddie Jr. 
quite often back in those days. He ran the 
dressing room at all the shows, making sure 
everyone knew when they were up next on 
the card, to keep the flow of the show go- 
ing, a unseen vital key for any wrestling 
event. We saw each other on a regular basis 
throughout the week as we went from city 
to city in the Michigan, Ohio and Canadien 
circuit. 

We exchanged pleasantries and he 
filled me in on what was expected of me this 
day. I was introduced to a few of the boys 
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who were working out in the ring, younger 
talent still learning their craft. I was asked 
to offer any criticism or help that I could 
which I did. They listened respectfully as 
I talked old school, how things were done 
properly in the old day, the way a story 
was told through their moves, actions and 
reactions. Even Eddie Jr. told them to listen 
to me carefully as if I was Cecil B. DeMi- 
Ile directing Brando and Hepburn through 
their paces. I appreciated the respect the 
younger talent showed towards me, their 
willingness to learn and their appreciation 
for the advise mutual. 

Before my first official function was 
to take place, I met up with a couple good 
pals, Mark Bujan and Rob Bauer, Detroit 
wrestling historians and long time Big Time 
Wrestling fans. We went to lunch at Tony's 
in Birch Run and for those of you who have 
never experienced a meal at this legendary 
eatery, it will be one you will never forget. 
Just ask Jimmy Hart, Abdullah the Butcher 
or Kevin Sullivan who came away in awe 
of the amount of food they were served in 
one sitting. Let me just say, Happy Hum- 
phrey and Haystack Calhoun could share 
a single portion at this place and not leave 
hungry. 

Back at the arena, the rest of the Big 
Time Wrestling crew started to trickle in. 
At 7pm, we all gathered in the atrium of 
the Civic Center for a fan meet and greet. 
Those who arrived early were treated to 
photo's, autographs, and a chance to chat 
one on one with their favorite wrestlers. I 
was much surprised by the number of fans 
who came up to the show because they 
wanted not only to see me again but also to 
relay tales from back in the day when they 
watched myself and a host of stars I man- 
aged perform to their delight. 

I was seated next to a couple legends 
in their own right, Dick the Bruiser Jr. and 
Bobo Brazil Jr, who were performing that 


Announcer Dave Drason, Gutter, and Blackjack Phoenix at the BTW show. 


evening. We had a nice chat amongst us 
but time was short as the evenings show 
was about to kick off. I went to the dressing 
room, changing into a suit and tie to look 
presentable for my job as ring announcer. 

Yet, I had to give the fans a part of the 
old Dave Drason that they might remem- 
ber. Throughout my managing career, my 
nightly wardrobe was never a shy spec- 
tacle. The flashier, the more colorful, the 
more outrageous, the more the fans would 
react and certainly remember me once the 
night was over. Many fans recall my color- 
ful shoes that I always wore as part of my 
ring garb. This evening, I came up with a 
subtle yet effective offering for them. With 
my dark suit, I wore one white shoe and 
one black shoe. It worked perfectly. 

In the dressing room shortly before the 
first match of the evening, I was officially 
introduced to all the workers. I took pride 
in gathering everyone's statistics such as 
weight, city of origin and any nicknames 
or descriptive adjectives they wanted me to 
use in their introduction. This was the way 
it was done in Big Time Wrestling then and 
it was the way I was going to do it now, the 
proper way, the old school way. 

It seemed that after each worker I 
asked their stats, they pointed out that I 
had one black shoe and one white shoe on, 
thinking that I had just forgotten my color 
combo for footwear. My first reaction was 
to tell them that I had another pair just like 
them, an old joke but new to many of the 
youngsters here performing thus resulting 
ina nice chuckle. I also pointed out that the 
fans will know what it means and for those 
who don't, they'll always remember the 
announcer with two different shoes on. 

I even received a note from my friend 
Mark Bujan that simply said "Shoes ?????” 
I said later that evening, if you noticed, 
they all noticed. Mission accomplished. 

One of the funniest of situations was 
when I asked Dick 

the Bruiser Jr. 
his weight and 
nothing else. 
He stopped me 
as I was turn- 
ing to ask Bobo 
Jr. his vitals and 
said that I didn't 
ask him where 
he was from. I 
said, if it was in 
tradition of his 
late father, what 
wrestling diehard 
wouldn't know 
to вау.......... "from 
Reno, Nevada.” 
He laughed and 
said, “you are 
right, sir." 

I turned to 
get Bobo Jr.’s stats 
and surprisingly 
he said the exact 
same thing, why I 
hadn't asked him 


where he was from. Jokingly, I said Fre- 
mont, Ohio and began to walk away, leav- 
ing him with a puzzled look on his face. 
Bruiser Jr. saw the rib all along as I went 
into full announcer mode. "апа 
from Benton Harbor, Michigan." The three 
of us shared a nice laugh about it but I'm 
sure I left the impression with them that 
I wasn't no ordinary jabrony working the 
mike this evening. 

From start till finish, my job as ring 
announcer went off without a hitch, no 
flubs, no misses, no errors. I received many 
compliments from a number of the boys af- 
terwards on a job well performed. I must 
have left an impression with the BTW staff 
as well, as they have contacted me, offering 
me a chance to come back into the fold as 
a full time wrestling manager once again. 
At this writing, the offer is on the table, I 
am contemplating my return, but more in- 
volved details have to be finalized before 
I decide if I actually will return to action. 
Stay tuned. 

After the last goodbyes were ex- 
changed, as I was about to leave the dress- 
ing room for the ride home, I happened to 
have a Cobo flashback. I thought about this 
very magazine, what I would write about 
this evening, as at least a thousand memo- 
ries all wanted to pour out of my head at 
the same time. 

As Jerry and I rode back home, he 
questioned me on my wrestling past and 
what might hold for the future. Believe 
me when I say, so many things I hadn't 
thought about or could possibly remem- 
ber from my life in professional wrestling 
started popping out of my head like acne 
on a teenager. 


DAVE DRASON'S SCRAPBOOK 


The wrestlers I idolized, the fans from 
across the world I shared special moments 
with, the annual WFIA Conventions, so 
many great events that have happened to 
me that are special treasured memories. 

The stories I can tell. The visuals are 
harder to come by. So I began to dig deep 
into the archives, places and things I 
haven't seen in decades. Many things were 
never meant to be shared outside a very 
tight wrestling community. But Brian Bu- 
kantis, our editor and chief, made me an 
offer like a scene out of The Godfather. 

When Michael Corleone's wife asked 
him if rumors that he killed his sister's 
husband were true, he said, "Don't ask me 
about my business." To hush his nagging 
wife, he relents and says, "Okay, this one 
time. This one time you can ask me about 
my business." 

So, to my good friend Brian I relent. 
One time, I will let you see and publish 
some stuff that has never seen the light of 
day. Here my friends, enjoy some of the 
odd, the unexplained, the unseen joys in 
this crazy life we call professional wres- 
tling. 
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A shot from 
1970 in St. 
Louis. Burtow 
Cutler from ! 
Philadelphia and 
Tom Burke in 
the foreground 
feeding me 
the breakfast 
of wrestling 
managers, 
“Hard Knocks 
and Stupidity 
Flakes” 


Myself and Sam Muchnick at his St. Louis office. 
Sam gave me my first oppoortunity to take photos — A shot in the dressing room with the Central States 
ringside and always treated me very well. (1968) Title belt held by Harley Race. (1970) 
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we Devine with а sore back... 1 practiced my chiropractic skills” ! 
ala ‘Sheike-style’ to help out in this 1929 photo. Note the look iw | 


my eyes... but Diane didn’t seem to mind! глада thing fort hat mask, which turned out to be the mask | 
wore when | first managed The Sheik as ‘The Scholar.’ 


and myself in 
the dressing 
room after a TV 
primo we did for 
his upcoming 
feud with 
Jerry Lawler. 
Notice the fake 
neck brace he 
continued to 
wear after his 
encounter with 
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“MANAGER OF THE YEAR” AWARDS 


PHILLIPS WC 
KANSAS C 


myself in 1976, in Kansas City. ue | The Grand Wizard, Boston, 19755, just prior to his death. 


ч ' 


eddie 
Creatchmann in 


1976. 


He wanted 
nothing to do with it | 
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Myself, Dewey Robertson and friend Carolyn Sherr at a St. Louis eatery 
in 1970 after a Keil show. td always crack Dewey up with my impression 
of Bull Ситу; here, doing it to a waitress while ordering. 34 years Later, | 
did it for him again when we met up for the first time in Toronto and had 
him in tears once again with the “Hu-ahhh.... wat a minute” routine. 
d ACC te t 


Um in the background preparing to join this ma 
of humanity... unseen on the bottom: Dewey 
Robertson, Bob Kubick, then Judy Wilsow, Dow 
Wilson, Ox Baker, Tom Burke, and Burton Cutler. 


/ LA Р. " E 
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Myself, Tom Burke, the Late Eddie Gilbert and Dr. Erie Goldenberg 
hosring around in my Nashville Suite (1976). 1 built the ring back in 


A With Malcom Monroe, a 1983 publicity shot. we always | 
had а riot together... notice his hand... trying to make 1 
me Laugh during the shoot. ! 


Ben Justice receiving the WFIA Outstanding wrestler 
trophy in 1974. It was only two months Later that t 
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Bob Kubick from Pittsburgh, 
Rev. Danny Goddard from 
Atlanta, Diane Devine from 
St. Louis, Tom Burke from 
Springfield, MA., and 
myself in а 1970 photo taken 
in St. Louis. we would gather 
ow a monthly basis to see a 
Keil show and stay at Dow 
Wilsow's house. Oh, his poor 
neighbors, we would walk 
Ground Like this up and down 
the streets!! 


A birthday cake For Bobby Heenan and Blackjack 
Lanza (1969). Note the missing piece... earlier, Baron 
Vow Raschke clawed а chunk off for himself. 


| оок Klein, the ‘Figure of Fitness” о — d : 

(| his gym in Allen Park, Michigan oes А Ў A 
| (адев) y : SEN | 
! B у tu " ` y 
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Sam Muchnick and pick the Bruiser 
pushing me into the pool at Bruiser’s 
| indianapolis home. (1982) 
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A Late ‘Fos photo with jerry Lawler in Memphis. | was 
trying to convince him he needed a great manager, 
like myself. “why settle for being King when you 
could be Emperor?” At this time, we were both writing 
for wrestling magazines, and his artistic talent was 
seen iw Norm Kietzer’s “wrestling Monthly” as he 
did an ongoing comic strip called “The Patriot.’ 


(DEFINITELY wasn't getting | 

a “high five” from Haystacks | 
Calhoun. This 1967 photo caught | 
“stax” coming out of the dressing | 
"room in New York City. Needless | 
Tto say,m he wasw't happy tosee | 

| a young photographer waiting. | 
Years Later, when t was a Cobo | 

| photographer, | showed this | 
pictureo to him... he wasw'ttoo | 
thrilled to say the Least! | 


One of the first photos (1987) 
of the ‘Motor City Hitmen’ - 
Mickey Doyle and Al Snow. 


WWE fans dow't wow it, but 
Al Snow's "Head" is actually 
a clone of my brain that 
accompanied and advised AL 

all these years! 
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A CONVERSATION WITH 
“MR. UNPREDICTABLE” 


BY DAVID CHAPPELL 


MID-ATLANTICGATEWAY.COM 


This interview was conducted in December, 2004 


Some have called him “Mr. Unpre- 
dictable.” Others have referred to him as 
“Mr. Excitement.” Still others just call him 
“Dirty.” 

Dick Slater lives up to all those nick- 
names, and a whole lot more. 

When Dick Slater entered Mid-Atlan- 
tic Championship Wrestling in January of 
1983, he had already established himself as 
a major star in the wrestling business. His 
battles in the ring as part of Jim Crockett 
Promotions only added to the lofty repu- 
tation he brought to Charlotte with him. 
Whether it was watching him go toe to toe 
with Greg Valentine, or conspire with Bob 
Orton, Jr. to injure Ric Flair and pave the 
way for the mega-card of Starrcade 1983, or 
seeing him bring out his own NWA World 
Heavyweight Title belt and declare himself 
the World Champ in early 1984, Dick Slater 
always gave the wrestling fans everything 
they were hoping to see...and usually a 
surprise or two on top of that! 

Dick Slater has lived his life to the full- 
est, both in and out of the ring. Many of his 
highs have been very high, and some of his 
lows have been very low. In this enlighten- 
ing interview, Dick not only talks about his 
battles inside the squared circle throughout 
his illustrious wrestling career, but candid- 
ly talks about his recent life's battles. Slater 
has many fascinating things to say, and 
much more will be revealed soon in a book 
he's working on, aptly entitled “A Thou- 
sand Lives.” For now, the Mid-Atlantic 
Gateway is happy to provide you a small 
sample of the story Dick Slater has to tell 
us all. 

The Gateway would like to express 
our thanks to Lisa Lostraglio for her efforts 
in linking us up with “Mr. Unpredictable” 
Dick Slater. Without Lisa, this interview 
would not have happened. The Gateway's 
special friend, Peggy Lathan, also played 
a large role in Dick Slater's visit into the 
Mid-Atlantic Gateway. 

Dick Slater has not been to recent Fan- 
fest type events to speak to wrestling fans, 
and basically hasn't spoken out since his 
recent legal issues. The Gateway is proud 
that Dick chose the Mid-Atlantic Gateway 
to again talk about his career in wrestling, 
and the more recent unfortunate events 
that his name has been linked to. 

Much like his wrestling days in the 
Mid-Atlantic area, when you read some of 
the things Dick has to say in this interview, 
you may like him or you may dislike him. 
There never was much of a middle ground 
with Dick Slater. One thing I'm surer of is, 
after reading this, you'll likely agree that 
Dick Slater's reputation for being a fighter 
and a tough guy is well deserved. And not 
only in the ring...but in the game of life. 
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David Chappell: Dick, I’m really delight- 
ed to have you talk with the Mid-Atlantic 
Gateway. I appreciate your taking the time 
to chat a little bit tonight. 

Dick Slater: I’ve been looking forward to 
it, David. 

Chappell: Please tell us about your begin- 
nings in wrestling if you would. 

Slater: I actually started wrestling, Mike 
Graham and myself, in 1968. I started with 
Eddie Graham at Robinson High School. 
Chappell: We're talking about the Tampa, 
Florida area, right? 

Slater: That's right. There had never been a 
high school wrestling program in the state 
of Florida. What happened, is that Eddie 
Graham, who was a promoter here for 
Florida Championship Wrestling and Don 
Curtis, who was the promoter in Jackson- 
ville, bought a wrestling mat for Robinson 
High School and actually started the high 
school wrestling program. 

Chappell: I know you played football and 
wrestled for the University of Tampa, so 
obviously we now know you got into wres- 
tling before your college days! 

Slater: This was all before I went to the 
University of Tampa. What happened, is 
I was wrestling for what was called AAU 
—which was a wrestling organization that 
trained people to go from, say, college to 
the Olympics... 

Chappell: Yes... 

Slater: [AAU] was a different league all to- 
gether, but it was a league that almost any- 
body could get into...if you were a college 
or high school athlete. 

So, I was wrestling with them, and with 
Hiro Matsuda, who was the Japanese train- 
ens 

Chappell: Right, I thought Hiro had trained 
you in the early days... 

Slater: Yeah...I wanted to go try to get into 
the Olympics at that time. Then, I went to 
the University of Tampa and got on the 
wrestling team there. Plus, I was on the 
football team—so it was pretty hectic! 
Chappell: I bet! 

Slater: (laughs) Practices, twice a day. And 
sometimes it was two football practices, 
and then wrestling practice in one day...so 
that was three in a row! 

Chappell: I’m interested...what position 
did you play in football? 

Slater: I was a linebacker... 

Chappell: (laughs) Honest...that would 
have been my guess! In the ring, you look 
like you had the make up of a linebacker! 
Slater: I played middle linebacker in high 
school, and I also played some running 
fullback, not running with the ball, but 
running in front of somebody with the ball! 
(laughing) 

Chappell: (laughs) You're the one that 
cleared the way! 

Slater: Yeah, the other guys did the run- 
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ning! 

Chappell: How long did you stay at the 
University [of Tampa]? 

Slater: Actually, they folded the football 
program there... 

Chappell: Really? 

Slater: Yeah, it was an academic school... 
and they decided to close football there. So, 
I decided not to play (football) anymore. 
Later, I had a chance to go down and play 
for the Miami Dolphins...but I decided I 
needed to take care of my family instead. 
I had to earn my way...I needed to go to 
work! 

Chappell: What time frame are we talking 
about, Dick...when you had a chance to go 
with the Dolphins? 

Slater: 1969 I graduated out of high school, 
so this would have been around 71... 
Chappell: The Dolphins were getting pret- 
ty good then! 

Slater: Yeah... 

Chappell: So, they were going to let you 
come in as a free agent...but you decided 
against it? 

Slater: (pauses) The money wasn't there, 
then. I wanted to go...could have gone. 
Chappell: As you said before, you had to 
take care of your family. 

Slater: That's right. 

Chappell: Now, when you were at the 
University of Tampa, didn't you play with 
John Matuszak? 

Slater: I did. John was the smart guy of the 
football team, you know? I was in most of 
his classes, and he would take most of my 
exams for me! 

Chappell: (laughing) Come on! 

He was a character, wasn't he? I remember 
when he played for the Raiders. 

Slater: Oh my God, he was pretty much of 


а character! ОГ John really was! 

Chappell: (laughs) And he had the brains 
on top of that! 

Slater: Yeah! And Paul Orndorff was on the 
same team, you know? 

Chappell: I was going to ask you about Or- 
ndorff... 

Slater: Oh yeah...he played at Brandon 
High School, and I played at Robinson 
High School. 

Chappell: They were big rivals in Tampa? 
Slater: At one time they were...yeah. 
Chappell: I’ve always heard that Orndorff 
was a tough customer... 

Slater: He’s a tough man...and a good 
friend of mine. He’s having some back 
problems...like I’ve had. I talk to him fre- 
quently...he lives up in Atlanta, Georgia 
now. 

Chappell: So you all still stay in touch... 
that’s good. 

Slater: Yeah...we’re still close. 

Chappell: We've talked about you par- 
ticipating in high school, college and AAU 
wrestling. How did you break into the pro- 
fessional wrestling ranks? 

Slater: Well, I went to a National AAU meet 
and Don Curtis was the referee. I made it to 
the Finals, and wrestled this one guy and I 
lost, but it was so close. 

What I learned collegiately... was doing re- 
ally well. You know, if I had a little bit more 
training and a little bit more experience...I 
could have won the National AAU's. 
Chappell: You really hadn't been wrestling 
much at that point... 

Slater: All I had been wrestling then was 
probably a year and a half of collegiate 
wrestling and AAU...so I was doing pretty 
good. 

Chappell: Sounds like you were taking off 
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fast... 

Slater: I was close, you know, to being able 
to go to the Olympics at that point. I mean, 
Iatleast might have gone on a tryout basis. 
Butanyway, Mike Graham who was a good 
friend of mine...he asked me if I wanted to 
get into the business. I thought about it for 
a long time...and finally said. 'Yeah!" 
Chappell: Tell us about those early days. 
Slater: I went back down to the Sportato- 
rium here in Tampa, and started training to 
become a professional wrestler. 

Chappell: Who was training you at the 
very beginning? 

Slater: Jack Brisco, Bob Roop, Hiro Mat- 
suda, Bill Watts... 

Chappell: Wow! What a "Who's Who!’ 
Slater: A whole bunch of people, who were 
really good teachers and professional wres- 
tlers at that time. 

Chappell: But Mike Graham was the per- 
son who really turned you toward profes- 
sional wrestling? 


Slater: Well, I was going to Ft. Lauderdale 
every Friday night with him, when he was 
running the town for his Dad...who was 
the promoter there. 

Chappell: Right, Eddie... 

Slater: I got to be around all the guys in 
the wrestling business. I started hangin’ 
around with Dick Murdoch... 

Chappell: (laughs) I bet there are some sto- 
ries there! 

Slater: (laughs) Yeah...Murdoch was quite 
a guy! He was one of my best friends. I 
used to hang around Dick when I was in 
high school...matter of fact. 

Chappell: After you broke in, did you stay 
in Tampa for long? 

Slater: Well, I stayed here in the state of 
Florida for a long time after I first broke 
into wrestling...in the professional area. 

I stayed here for probably, I'd say, two or 
three years. That's a long time to be in one 
place, in the territories, you know? 
Chappell: Definitely. 
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Slater: Those first years in Florida were 
great years. From there I went out to Cali- 
fornia, and worked in Roy Shire’s terri- 
tory... 

Chappell: Some great guys out there. 
Slater: Oh yeah. The Von Brauners were 
out there...and Moondog Mayne. Pat Pat- 
terson and Ray Stevens were there... 
Chappell: Right... 

Slater: Those guys were working out there 
when I went out there. And I stayed out 
there, I’d say for a good year. 

Traveled up and down the mountains up 
there and over to Las Vegas, and up to 
Reno, Nevada... 

Chappell: (laughs) Not a bad territory at 
all! 

Slater: (laughing) Me and my buddy 
Moondog Mayne! You ever heard the sto- 
ries about Moondog Mayne? 

Chappell: Oh yes, yes! But share one for 
our readers! 

Slater: I wrote a lot of stories about Moon- 
dog in my book that’s coming out. 
Chappell: And we will definitely talk about 
your upcoming book during the interview. 
In fact, tease the book with a good Moon- 
dog story! 

Slater: (laughs) Oh God...Moondog! I tell 
you a funny one David, that really got 
me...you know, he was a compulsive gam- 
bler... 

Chappell: Really? 

Slater: Yeah...and we'd flown down to 
Vegas one time, and he stayed in my room 
with me. One night he goes down and 
blows about $500, and he comes up and 
borrows $50 from me. So, he goes back 
down to the casino and I don't see him for 
about three or four hours. Then he comes 
back to the room, and he's drunk out of his 
mind... 

Chappell: (laughing) 

Slater: But he's like $42,000 ahead! 
Chappell: (laughing hard) 

Slater: I told him not to play any more, and 
he says, ‘I’m goin’ back down!’ 

Chappell: Stop while you're ahead! 

Slater: Yeah...stop while you're ahead! But 
he went back down, and when I saw him 
in the morning he had $70,000 he’d won, 
right?! 
Chappell: (laughs) Unbelievable...only in 
Vegas! 
Slater: So, he goes to Reno, Nevada the 
next day...and he buys himself a brand 
new Cadillac! He loved yellow, so it was 
a yellow Cadillac. He always wore yellow, 
you remember that? 

Chappell: He sure did! 

Slater: And he had yellow hair...and he 
would go out and play Santa Clause—what 
a guy! 
Chappell: (laughs) 

Slater: But anyway, besides the yellow Ca- 
dillac, he went out and bought a boat, golf 


clubs, a yellow Mustang for his wife... 
Chappell: Geez! 

Slater: And David...he went and lost ALL 
of it! The rest of the money...he lost it all! 
Chappell: Dick, you're kidding?! 

Slater: Nope. And you know one thing... 
he never gave me the $50 back! (laughs) 
Chappell: (laughing) I was just thinking, 
you know, it was your $50 that ended up 
making Moondog $70,000! At least for a 
little while! How long did it take him to 
lose it all? 

Slater: He won it on a Friday, on Friday 
night in Las Vegas, and he lost it on a Mon- 
day night in Reno! 

Chappell: (laughing) Oh man! 

Slater: (laughing) Easy come, easy go! 
Chappell: (laughing) But those three days 
were great! 

Slater: l've got a bunch of [stories] on him! 
Chappell: I can only imagine...that was a 
great one! It was great hearing about your 
time on the west coast. I guess the first 
time I really remember reading about you 
alot, well before you came into Jim Crock- 
ett Promotions, was when you were in the 
Georgia territory. 

Slater: Georgia...I stayed there like seven 
or eight years, something like that. Work- 
ing for Jim Barnett. 

Chappell: Anything from that territory 
jump out at you? 

Slater: I mean...I turned into a figure in the 
wrestling business when I was there. 
Chappell: Georgia put you on the wres- 
tling map big time, so to speak? 

Slater: Working for Jim Barnett, he was 
the kind of promoter that anybody that he 
brought into his place had to draw money. 
He was the kind of promoter, if you weren't 
drawing any money, he would really be on 
the warpath. 

Chappell: I know Georgia was where I 
started to follow your career... 

Slater: I tell you what, I never got a chance 
to get to North Carolina until much later... 
Chappell: You never worked for Crockett 
until you came into the Mid-Atlantic area 
in January of 1983, right? 

Slater: (pauses) Yeah...you’re right. 
Chappell: I mean, I don’t remember you 
doing any shots for Crockett at all before 
that...at least in my area of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Slater: That was getting to the time in the 
80s that was interesting between Jim Bar- 
nett and Crockett...with the Turner cable 
hook up thing. At one point I was in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee booking for Ron Fuller... 
and Jim Barnett came and asked me if I 
wanted to come back in and book the At- 
lanta end of Turner's television show. And 
then what happened, was Jimmy Crockett 
was in the middle of buying out Jim (Bar- 
nett), and I didn’t even know about it! So, 
when Jimmy Crockett bought it from Bar- 


nett, I was a booker for 
Crockett. And Dusty 
(Rhodes) became a 
booker for Crockett at 
some point there...so it 
was a pretty interesting 
time! 

Chappell: Yeah, of 
course as fans we didn’t 
know about all this... 
but looking back now 
you can definitely see 
Dusty’s influence on 
the Mid-Atlantic area 
not too long after Star- 
rcade 1983. 

Slater: I was on the first 
Starrcade...that was a 
GREAT show! 
Chappell: Without a 
doubt! You and Bob Or- 
ton, Jr. against Wahoo 
McDaniel and Mark 
Youngblood. No titles 
were at stake in that 
match, but you held 
a ton of titles over the 
course of your career. 
Slater: It’s a funny thing 
you mention that... 
there's a guy down in 
Texas that called me 
recently that has a wres- 
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tling newsletter. I don't 
know how he did it... 
but he has information on every single 
title I ever won, and every single guy that 
I wrestled and if I won or lost! (laughs) I 
couldn't remember a half or a quarter of 
the titles that I won! 

Chappell: Wow...that must be some list! Is 
this guy helping you with your book? 
Slater: No, but I’m trying to get hold of him 
and that information! My book is just a lit- 
tle bit different. I mean, it’s not ALL about 
wrestling. It's about a lot of places I’ve been 
all over the world. 

Chappell: I’m sure wrestling opened up all 
kinds of adventures for you. 

Slater: A lot of the book is about wres- 
tling, but a lot of it is about things people 
just wouldn't believe, things Гуе seen and 
things I’ve been involved with...both good 
and bad. 

Chappell: One of the things that has struck 
me most about interviewing wrestling leg- 
ends like yourself for the Gateway, is that 
you all have truly led some amazing lives! 
Slater: Terry Funk called me the other 
night...he's my best friend! 

Chappell: For real? 

Slater: Yeah...he came and lived with me 
in Florida for many years. And we still talk 
all the time. The other night, he was tell- 
ing me that the wrestling business is a great 
business, but the only thing wrong with the 


wrestling business is sometimes the people 
that run it! He said it's not the business, but 
the people that run the business! 
Chappell: That's certainly a complaint that 
comes up from time to time! Speaking of 
Terry, I always thought there were a lot of 
similarities between you two. You were 
definitely both wild and crazy! 

Slater: We both went over to Japan for 
years, and I guess we have similar styles. 
Guys that you can never guess what's gon- 
na happen next... 

Chappell: "Mr. Unpredictable,’ Dick Slat- 
er! I think that phrase was used by the 
commentators for every match you ever 
wrestled on Crockett TV. The only thing 
‘predictable,’ was that they called you ‘Mr. 
Unpredictable!’ 

Slater: (laughs) Yeah...and they also called 
me ‘Mr. Excitement’... 

Chappell: That's right, they sure did. And 
“Dirty” Dick Slater. You didn’t lack for 
nicknames! 

Slater: (laughs) 

Chappell: As we've been talking so far, you 
were a huge star before you ever entered 
the Mid-Atlantic area. You won the Mis- 
souri Heavyweight Title in the late 1970s, 
and that title was often a springboard to 
the NWA World Heavyweight Title. At that 
point, were you really in the mix to get the 
World’s Title? 
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Slater: (pauses) Ah...yes, I was. 

Chappell: Can you tell us about that? You 
were certainly right up there with anybody 
at that time. 

Slater: Well, David, it's kinda hard for me 
to explain the politics of all that... 
Chappell: I know, I know... 

Slater: I know the reason why I didn’t get 
the title, but I’m gonna be a good guy, you 
know what I mean? I'm gonna be a good 
guy, and not tell you the truth! (laughs) 
Chappell: (laughing) Well, your initial 
answer of ‘politics’ probably sums it up 
pretty good! 

Slater: I’m not saying anything bad about 
anybody, because I really enjoy my life Da- 
vid. I don’t have any complaints about, you 
know, what I could have been and what I 
am...what I made of myself. 

Chappell: What I’m sort of hearing you 
say Dick, is that you had the right stuff to 
be NWA World Champion, but that it was 
something that was in the hands of oth- 
ers...and they opted to go a different direc- 
tion. 

Slater: (laughing) I came and went my own 
way, you know? 

Chappell: But that Missouri Title was often 
a tip-off that you were headed in the direc- 
tion of the World’s Title... 

Slater: I was headed in that direction. All 
that was back in the middle of the National 
Wrestling Alliance, and the Board of Di- 
rectors...it was politics and you had to go 
along with that, you know? 

Chappell: Yeah...yeah, I understand. 
Slater: (laughs) I had a lot of belts...but that 
one eluded me. But it eluded a lot of other 
people, too! It would have been nice to get 
it, but you know, I’m not worried about it. 
It's not that I wasn't good enough to have 
it...I was good enough for a lot of people. 
It's like voting for your Congressman, you 
know...you may not get the right votes. I 
didn't get the right votes! 

Chappell: (laughs) And as they say, timing 
is everything! 

Slater: Well, you know, I don't have any re- 
grets. I mean, I can't say I have any regrets. 
I really don't...I really don't. I enjoyed my- 
self in the wrestling business, and I wish I 
could do it again. But being that I had ma- 
jor injuries that keep me from getting back 
in the ring...it’s not possible. 

Chappell: Do you ever in your head, think 
about the number of matches you wres- 
tled? 

Slater: There was a Physical Fitness semi- 
nar in Orlando recently, and Cal Ripken 
was the guest speaker there. And it was 
funny, because he said he played in 2,000 
or so consecutive baseball games without 
missing a game...right? 

Chappell: Yep...the ‘Ironman’ of baseball. 
Slater: I’m thinkin’ you know, I wrestled 
2,000 matches in a row...in one year! 


Chappell: (laughing) Yeah, you have to put 
some of these milestones in perspective! 
But seriously, you professional wrestlers 
were truly ‘Ironmen’ in your own right. 
Slater: I mean, you know, that was a phe- 
nomenal thing for [Ripken] to do...and I 
say, good for him. But, that's in his whole 
career. (laughs) 

Chappell: I know as a fan at the time, I nev- 
er had any concept of how you all wrestled 
every day and sometimes double shots... 
year after year after year. And every town 
you went to you had to bring your ‘A’ 
game...every night. It had to be grueling 
beyond belief. 

Slater: And Crockett...it was very hard to 
work for him. I mean, we had to do a lot 
of traveling there...in Virginia, North Car- 
olina and South Carolina. We were on the 
road a lot. 

Chappell: With the guys I’ve talked with, 


Dick Slater the wrestler. We had no concept 
that you were just as busy with your work 
behind the scenes. 

Slater: Right, I was doing all that-and 
working! We were doing very good busi- 
ness...we set [Watts’ territory] on fire. We 
had Jake ‘The Snake’ (Roberts) and ‘Hack- 
saw’ Jim Duggan... 

Chappell: That Mid-South promotion was 
terrific. I actually moved out to that area 
in late 1984 for a while, and got to see that 
promotion up close. 

Slater: You were out there the same time 
Iwas! 

Chappell: Yep, pretty much...that was a 
heck of a promotion! And I want to talk 
some more about Mid-South in a little bit... 
and especially ‘Dark Journey’! 

Slater: (laughs) 

Chappell: I guess Dark Journey was really 
a ‘valet’ and not a manager, but I'd like 
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it seems that Crockett's territory was the 
toughest in that regard...with the possible 
exception of Watts’ territory. 

Slater: I booked for Bill (Watts) there for a 
while, and... 

Chappell: So it was YOU that was running 
everybody into the ground there! (laughs) 
Slater: Naw! I booked Bill Watts’ territory, 
I booked Joe Blanchard’s territory...and 
Paul Boesch...I was bookin’ all three of 
them at one time! 

Chappell: Unreal... 

Slater: That was a record-breaker right 
there! 

Chappell: Again as fans, all we saw was 


your thoughts on your use of managers 
over your years in the business. Did you 
feel that they added a lot to the equation? 
I know you had Gary Hart as your man- 
ager before you came into the Mid-Atlantic 
area, and for a while when you first came 
into the Crockett territory. 

Slater: Actually, I’m pretty sure when І first 
went up to Jimmy Crockett's territory, I'm 
pretty sure Gary Hart was working there... 
or came in soon after. 

Chappell: That's right...I believe Gary was 
focusing on Kabuki and the Magic Dragon 
for the most part then. But I remember you 
and Gary working together some in the 
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Mid-Atlantic area. 

Slater: I never really needed a manager to 
do the talking for me, but depending on 
the situation, managers could really add a 
lot...and generate heat. Gary was great... 
he managed Bobby Orton, Jr. and I in Geor- 
gia...before we ended up together in the 
Carolinas. Gary was a talented manager... 
one of the best managers in wrestling. 
Chappell: Since we're still really talking 
about your pre Mid-Atlantic stuff, some- 
thing that always comes up when the sub- 
ject is Dick Slater...is the incident when 
Wahoo McDaniel shot you. 

Slater: Well, Wahoo McDaniel, me, Tommy 
Rich and Andre the Giant were at a lounge 
in downtown Tampa that we always hung 
around down there. Andre, Wahoo and I 
were sittin' at the bar, and somebody said 
something about Tommy Rich's wife that 
got Wahoo real mad. Tommy went outside, 
this was about at closing time, and what I 


Slater: Then he comes over, and stands 
over there looking at me. I said, "Wahoo, 
put the gun up.’ When the police got there, 
I told them that a sniper shot me...to save 
Wahoo. 

Chappell: (laughs) 

Slater: They took me to the hospital. I had 
to be in Japan three weeks after that to 
wrestle. He shot me with a nine millime- 
ter...went in the side of my leg and came 
out the back of my knee. It blew a hole 
the size of a tennis ball at the back of my 
knee, and about the size of a quarter in the 
front... 

Chappell: How long were you out? 

Slater: I was back in the ring three weeks 
after that. 

Chappell: You mentioned early on that Bob 
Roop was there with you when you started 
in the business. Roop has said some things 
about putting you up and loaning you 
money when you got shot by Wahoo, and 
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remember was that Wahoo got in an argu- 
ment with this guy, and the guy went to the 
car, and gets his knife out, right? So, Wahoo 
saw that, and I guess he went to the car and 
got a gun out. 

Chappell: Oh boy... 

Slater: I don't know what's goin’ on in the 
parking lot, because me and Andre are still 
inside at the bar. So when I go out, I see Wa- 
hoo with some guy by the shirt against the 
wall.Itold Wahoo, "What's you doing?' Me 
and Andre just stood there looking at him. 
Then [Wahoo] grabs the guy, and he back- 
hands the guy...and when he backhands 
the guy, Wahoo's got a gun in his hand 
now, alright? He pistol whips the guy and 
the gun goes off...and I catch the bullet! 
Chappell: Just your luck, huh? 


that you didn't pay him back as agreed... 
Slater: Bob Roop was never, ever in the 
same place as Wahoo and I. I haven't seen 
Bob Roop since I left Florida and went to 
Georgia. I haven't seen him...and that was 
way before I met Wahoo McDaniel. That's 
a big lie there. 

Chappell: I hope I’m remembering this 
correctly, but I read where Bob Roop was 
involved in trying to take over Knoxville at 
some point, and you got involved, and Bob 
said you stabbed him in the back... 

Slater: I went to Japan...and got a phone 
call from Bob Roop. He wanted to start his 
own business in Knoxville, Tennessee... 
Chappell: Okay... 

Slater: He wanted to know if I wanted to 
go with him, and I said, "No, I was fine just 


where I was at.’ I was working for Ron Full- 
er...I went in there to work for Ron Fuller. 
I was traveling in and out of there, going to 
Japan back and forth, and with Jim Barnett. 
I wasn’t about to jeopardize my wrestling 
career to work for Bob Roop. So, I mean, he 
can say all he wants to say, but Bob Roop... 
where’s he at now? (laughs) But look at me, 
where I'm at now.... 

Chappell: I believe that Bob has also said, 
as ‘payback’ for your turning your back 
on him in this Knoxville takeover thing 
and not paying him back promptly for this 
loan...that about a month later he worked 
you over with a blackjack—beat your ass 
pretty bad. 

Slater: (laughing hard) Is he kidding? 
Chappell: You're saying all that’s a piece of 
fiction? 

Slater: A real big piece. He hit me with a 
blackjack at a bar, right? 

Chappell: Uh huh. 

Slater: He got the shit kicked out of him af- 
terwards! (laughing hard) 

Chappell: Oh, so you do remember some- 
thing happening between you and Roop? 
Slater: (laughs) Yeah...I remember that! 
Chappell: So Roop actually came after you, 
and you're saying he ended up getting the 
worst of it? 

Slater: He sure did! 

Chappell: Really? 

Slater: Yeah...he went into the Pepsi ma- 
chine head first! 

Chappell: Courtesy of Dick Slater? 

Slater: Yeah...you got it! 

Chappell: (laughing) 

Slater: He did use a blackjack...he did. He 
just didn’t hit me hard enough! 

Chappell: (laughing) Well, I figured there 
might be another side to that story... 
Slater: Mine’s the right one! If he thinks 
he’s ever beat me up, then he’s got a prob- 
lem. He's never really beat me at nothing. 
Idon't know who he's ever beat up, but he 
ain't never beat me up. That's just a rumor 
there. 

Chappell: Well, you sure beat up quite a 
few folks when you wrestled in the Mid- 
Atlantic area! And you won quite a few ti- 
tles. In fact, you were one of only a handful 
of stars that won all of Crockett's singles 
titles during your Mid-Atlantic career...the 
NWA TV Title, The Mid-Atlantic Title, and 
the U.S. Title. A ‘Triple Crown’ winner! 
Slater: And Crockett even invented a Brass 
Knucks Title...he had Roddy Piper and me 
doing those damn taped fist matches! 
Chappell: (laughs) Yeah, several versions 
of that Brass Knucks Title would magically 
appear every five years or so...and then 
just as quickly disappear! I remember your 
very first interview on Mid-Atlantic TV 
in January of 1983. You came on and said 
you were the last surviving hero, and that 
anybody that got in the ring with you was 
in for the most violent match they'd ever 
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er! Greg (Valentine) was the 
same way. Wahoo was an- 
other one...chopping me in 
the throat every night. It was 
physically hard. I mean, a lot 
of people say wrestling's this 
and wrestling's that...yeah 
okay, well you get in there 
and fight them guys every 
night! 

Chappell: Did matches with 
those guys almost become 
shoots at times? 

Slater: Oh, it was. 

Chappell: It sure looked like 
it to a fan! 

Slater: It was...for sure! 
(laughing) Travel was so far, 
by the time you got to the 
town, you were so mad, you 
wanted to beat the shit out of 
somebody! 

Chappell: (laughs) 
Iremember only your second 
or third week into Jim Crock- 
ett Promotions, you called 
Jerry Brisco out on TV. What 
is your relationship with Jack 
and Jerry Brisco? 

Slater: Jack and Jerry Brisco 
have been great friends of 
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mine for years. They got a 
body shop down here... 
Chappell: Right...the Brisco 


have! Does that sound about right? 

Slater: (laughs) Probably so...the last hero 
in the ring! 

Chappell: Was Dory (Funk, Jr.) booking the 
territory when you first came in? 

Slater: Yeah...Dory was there then. He sure 
was. 

Chappell: When you came into the Mid- 
Atlantic area, you hit the ground running. I 
remember early on you confronted Roddy 
Piper on TV...one of those deals where 
everybody came out from the back and 
couldn't pull you two apart! Tell us a little 
bit about Roddy Piper. 

Slater: Oh, Piper was a character! He's a 
great guy. І mean...I love Roddy. He had 
the gift of gab, you know? 

Chappell: Absolutely. 

Slater: He could talk, and he was GREAT 
in the ring. I liked a good fight David, you 
know what I mean? 

Chappell: Sure do. 

Slater: I didn’t like to go in there and 
pussyfoot around, in the first place. I was a 
believer in what I did, and Roddy was a be- 
lievable wrestler. We went at it. You knew 
when you were in there with Roddy, it was 
almost like a fight. 

You know, we laughed at beatin’ the shit 
out of one another! 

Chappell: (laughing) 

Slater: We beat the shit out of one anoth- 


Brothers Body Shop. 

Slater: The last time I saw Jack was at 
Hiro Matsuda’s funeral. Jack made a great 
comeback...he had a bad back surgery that 
got infected real bad, that almost cost him 
his life. He was in a walker for awhile. I've 
heard he’s gotten back in the gym, and his 
wife helped him tremendously in his re- 
hab. 

Chappell: Jack was in Charlotte for Fanfest 
at Thanksgiving, and I thought he looked 
great. Jerry was there, too, and looked 
good also. 

Slater: It’s amazing what he’s done to fight 
back. I felt real bad for him with that back 
surgery. He changed me from having a 
surgery...I was scared that I'd have to take 
those chances. l've been on that operat- 
ing table, and gone code blue a couple of 
times...and that's something you don't 
want to do. I didn't see no sign of light 
or anything at the time...you don't know 
what happens when you get that way. 
I was there. I live for every day now. My 
last operation was nine or ten hours on the 
operating table. I woke up...and it took me 
two years to walk after that. They called 
that a successful back operation... 
Chappell: (laughs) 

Slater: Hate to see a bad one! 

Chappell: Yeah! 

Well, you won the first of your Crockett 


titles within a month or so after entering 
the territory, beating Mike Rotundo for the 
NWA TV Title. Mike was just sort of start- 
ing out at that point...did you think he had 
the right stuff in those early days? 

Slater: Mike's a great guy. Mike's wrestled 
in Japan a lot. He's one of the guys that 
was a great amateur, a great amateur wres- 
tler, like the Briscos. Jack Brisco was never 
beaten as an amateur the best I can remem- 
ber. He might have gotten beat goin' up the 
ranks, but he wasn't beat goin' all the way 
up to the national finals. And Mike was in 
that same class. 

Mike was very good. He was kind of a qui- 
et guy, but he had a dry sense of humor. 
And when he wants to make you laugh... 
he's pretty funny! 

Chappell: — Thats interesting...Mike 
seemed really low key back then. And very 
soft spoken. 

Slater: He was fairly soft spoken, but when 
you got around him and got to know him 
that changed. But he was never a boister- 
ous person. 

Chappell: Going in the other direction 
from Mike, I remember a match of yours 
from Richmond, Virginia in April of 1983 
when you lost the TV Title to Joe LeDuc. 
Was LeDuc as crazy as he looked...and 
acted? 

Slater: He loved pain, I tell you that! First 
time I ever seen Joe, he took an ax and had 
his arm down on a table, and he actually 
cut his own arm! This was on TV down 
here in Florida. 

Chappell: Oh geez...I think I heard about 
that. 

Slater: And then he took a piece of concrete 
brick, a concrete block, and put it down on 
a table and he took his head, and broke the 
block with his head! (laughs) 

Chappell: (laughing) So he WAS as crazy 
as he looked! 

Slater: I mean, pain didn't seem to bother 
him...but that was a little nuts! 

Chappell: (laughs) Very nuts! With him, 
what you saw was what you got, I guess! 
Slater: He was a physical guy... 

Chappell: No finesse with him! I enjoyed 
those matches with you two. Joe had just 
turned babyface...which was pretty inter- 
esting in and of itself. And they were tough 
physical matches. 

Slater: They sure were. 

Chappell: Another guy you butted heads 
with in the area in 1983 was Jimmy Val- 
iant...the ‘Boogie Woogie Man.’ 

Slater: Oh...a funny guy! The Boogie Woo- 
gie Man! 

Chappell: You saw Jimmy when he was at 
the apex of his popularity in the Mid-At- 
lantic area. Few guys have been as over as 
he was back then. How do you explain his 
extraordinary popularity? 

Slater: He was doin’ really good when I 
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knew him. Then I left [Crockett] and went 
to work for Bill Watts, so I left Charlotte 
then and didn't see a lot of him after that. 

I worked with him, and had some great 
matches with him. He had a complete dif- 
ferent wrestling style than I was used to... 
Chappell: I’m sure! 

Slater: Yeah! So...I'd have to work around 
him, you understand? 

Chappell: Right. 

Slater: I never got in the ring, and ever had 
anybody have to work around me, you 
know what I mean? 

Chappell: Was working with Valiant a 
different sort of challenge, because of his 
wrestling style? 

Slater: No...not really. I mean, I did all I 
could to have a great wrestling match with 
him. But he had a different style, than say 
Wahoo McDaniel. He had a different style 
than Ric Flair or Roddy Piper...somebody 
like that. 

Chappell: There were certainly a lot of 
different styles you encountered, but you 
seemed to have good matches with pretty 
much all of them... 

Slater: That's what I'm saying...I can work 
around anything. You know, if you could 
just stand there, I could have a good wres- 
tling match! (laughs) 

Chappell: (laughs) Of course, as the Boogie 
Man, Jimmy never stood still! 

Slater: I had some good matches with 
him... 

Chappell: And the people loved him! 
Slater: Well...they liked the Boogie Man 
gimmick... 

Chappell: Yep. 

Slater: I mean those people up there in Vir- 
ginia in the mountains... 

Chappell: Couldn't get enough of him! 
Slater: He reminded them...of what they 
really are, you know? That kind of a man. 
Chappell: I wanted to get your thoughts on 
a long running angle that was playing out 
soon after you arrived in the Carolinas in 
1983. Ricky Steamboat and Jay Youngblood 
against Sergeant Slaughter and Don Ker- 
nodle. Even though you weren't involved 
in the angle, I'm sure you remember how 
red-hot that feud was? 

Slater: That was a long, long deal. They did 
great business... 

Chappell: They sure did. 

Slater: And they were all good workers, to 
keep it alive that long. I haven't seen Don 
in years...I heard he was working for a 
stock car driver or something? 

Chappell: Actually, I believe he is a Correc- 
tional Officer now. 

Slater: Really? But...those four had a real 
long going solid angle...for a long, long 
time. I was there in the territory at the time, 
and enjoyed seeing that angle played out. 
Chappell: You also did some booking at 
some point, right? 


Slater: Remember when Jimmy Crockett 
went to Atlanta? 
Chappell: Yes. 
Slater: Actually, I was helping at the book- 
ing office there...I don’t know if you knew 
that or not. I was put there with one girl, as 
my secretary, when Dusty was the booker, 
you understand? 
Chappell: Right... 
Slater: I had the second hour on the TV 
show, plus I was working. Then Jimmy 
Crockett came down, and Dusty and I col- 
laborated with the TV people. It was SO 
hard trying to run two places at one time... 
one in Georgia and one in the Carolinas. 
Chappell: That had to be a grind. 
Slater: I had a bunch of guys like Buzz Saw- 
yer that I had to take out of the Charlotte 
territory down to Atlanta when Jimmy first 
went down there. I had my own TV show 
there, and plus every Saturday I had to go 
Fred Ward’s Columbus, Georgia tapings. 
Chappell: Wow... 
Slater: That was a real tough job. 
Chappell: That was a time the business 
was really starting to change in a lot of 
ways. 
Slater: It was tough...I got so burned out 
from having to work the Charlotte territory 
and go down...I was doing both places. I 
was working Charlotte, booking Atlanta 
and booking for Columbus, Georgia. Run- 
nin’ around back and forth to Charlotte... 
finally I was so burned out that I went to 
work for Bill Watts. 
Chappell: This would 
have been late in 1985 
and into 1986. I remember 
your stint in Watts’ Mid- 
South well...I was living 
out in western Arkansas 
during those years. 
Slater: Out there, I had to 
book three places! 
Chappell: (laughs) So, 
you didn’t exactly have 
a relaxing stay out there 
either, did you? 
Slater: From one extreme 
to the other! 
Chappell: 
able. 
Slater: Then I took Dark 
Journey with me down 
there... 
Chappell: (laughs) Iknow 
you have more than a few 
stories about her! But I 
want to get back into the 
Mid-Atlantic area right 
now, and ask you about 
the months leading into 
Starrcade 1983. A lot of 
people remember Harley 
Race putting the bounty 
on Ric Flair, and you and 


Unbeliev- 


Bob Orton, Jr. collecting it. You were a big 
part of that first Starrcade. 

Slater: That was great...that was a great 
era. Starrcade was probably one of the big- 
gest wrestling shows there was ever pro- 
duced... 

Chappell: Certainly at that time. 

Slater: (Vince) McMahon never produced a 
big show like that...at that time. I did work 
for Vince McMahon after that, and he pro- 
duced a bigger show later... 

Chappell: But Starrcade started it all! 
Slater: Jim Crockett's Starrcade was the 
biggest event I wrestled on, you know? I 
was very proud of the fact that I was part 
of that. 

Chappell: You were a huge part of that 
whole Race-Flair angle. 

Slater: We had an ongoing thing there with 
Flair for a long time, and then they did the 
thing with Piper and Valentine...it was a 
really hot deal. 

Chappell: Oh man! 

Slater: That was a major television net- 
work type production...and we did great 
ratings. 

Chappell: Yeah, the closed circuit telecast- 
ing really turned out to be the precursor 
of the Pay Per View format that really de- 
fines the business today. I remember well 
when you and Orton collected the bounty 
on Flair, and he miraculously comes back 
and teamed with Wahoo against you and 
Orton. They were some GREAT matches 
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leading up to Starrcade '83! 

Slater: Oh yeah...they were some great 
matches! 

Chappell: Tell us a little bit about Bob Or- 
ton, Jr. You two really made a terrific team. 
Slater: Bobby was a great performer. I nev- 
er had a partner in the wrestling business 
at all, point blank, that I enjoyed working 
with more than Bob Orton, Jr. 

Chappell: You could see that watching you 
two. 

Slater: He knew my style. I could change 
my style just about better than anybody 
ever did. That's what I was so good at...I 
could change my style in a New York min- 
ute—-from one thing to another. And Bobby 
and I knew each others style, and we knew 
how to create chaos wherever we went... 
Chappell: Boy, was that ever the truth! 
Slater: Whatever it took to get the crowd 
into a wrestling match...Bobby Orton, Jr. 
and I could do it. 

Chappell: What about Starrcade '83 itself, 
the big show. You and Orton wrestled Wa- 
hoo and Mark Youngblood. 

Slater: I tell you what led up to that David. 
Ihad worked a lot of matches in Houston, 
Texas with Wahoo McDaniel. He would go 
down to Houston, Texas...Paul Boesch was 
there. I tell you, the first time I ever met 
Wahoo McDaniel was in Houston Texas. I 
never had the chance to wrestle him, but I 
always heard that he was one of the great- 
est all-time wrestlers. You know who the 
legends are in the wrestling business...but 
I never had the opportunity to get in the 
ring with him until then. You know when I 
broke in, Johnny Valentine was a legend... 
you know? 

Chappell: And he was in the Carolinas, 


without a doubt. So, you and Wahoo devel- 
oped some chemistry down in Texas? 
Slater: Wahoo and I had an ongoing fight 
before I even went to Charlotte. He liked 
working with me, for some reason. You 
know, I always gave him a good match... 
Chappell: You would hang in there with 
him. 

Slater: Yeah, and we were a big part of 
Starrcade...with Bobby and he was with 
Youngblood. 

Chappell: It's interesting to learn that you 
had that prior history with Wahoo. 

Slater: I fought Wahoo all the time, you 
know? He beat me up so many times...but 
Ibeat him up too! (laughs) 

Chappell: (laughing) And he shot you, 
too! 

Slater: (laughs) Tough guy to fight. I tell 
you, a lot of guys were scared to get in the 
ring with Wahoo! 
Chappell: I don't doubt that for a second! 
Slater: No, that's why the Chief didn't mind 
gettin' in the ring with me...he knew I was 
gonna fight him back. Otherwise, he'd just 
beat you up...and that was it! 
Chappell: After Starrcade '83, Vince Mc- 
Mahon started to go after talent in other 
areas, and the business was beginning to 
change... 
Slater: You know, the whole thing shouldn't 
have gotten into a great big war...they 
should have just left each other alone. 
Chappell: I sure wish things had played 
out that way... 

Slater: It's a shame things happened like 
that, but you know, you can't blame that 
on us. What happened was with the TV 
people...that was the whole key. If some 
people didn't have such a big ego...we'd 


all be in great shape 

Chappell: Soon after Starrcade '83, you got 
into it with one of your former allies, Greg 
Valentine and took the U.S. Title from him. 
In the process, the promotion tried to turn 
Greg into a babyface! I talked to Greg about 
eight months ago, and he told me that try- 
ing to play the role of a babyface was pretty 
uncomfortable for him! 

Slater: (laughs) That wasn't even his style 
at all! 

Chappell: No...no way! And he left for 
New York pretty soon after that! 

Slater: His style was not anywhere close to 
being that. He couldn't portray that at all, 
you know what I mean? In that role, no- 
body's gonna feel sorry for him! 

Chappell: (laughing) Yeah, it was kinda 
hard rooting for Greg...even against you! 
Slater: He'd been doin' bad stuff for years 
on TV there, and all of a sudden now every- 
body was supposed to feel sorry for him? 
Chappell: That's exactly right. Well, you 
had a good run with the United States Title 
until you left the area in the spring of 1984. 
What stood out for me during those early 
months of 1984, was when Flair was in as 
the World Champ, and you went and made 
your own NWA World Heavyweight Title 
belt! I believe you had beaten Ric in a non- 
title bout, but you were going around call- 
ing yourself the real World's Heavyweight 
Champion...that was a great program there 
in early 1984! 

Slater: I remember that well. I tell you 
what, I put down in my book the reason I 
did that. We were talking a long time ago in 
this interview about politics, you know? 
Chappell: We sure did...about the poli- 
tics involved in becoming the NWA World 
Heavyweight Champion. 

Slater: (laughs) Well, in '84, I just went 
ahead and made myself World's Heavy- 
weight Champion! 

Chappell: (laughing) Talk about taking 
matters into your own hands! 

Slater: (laughs) Yeah...I just did it myself! 
Chappell: That was a beautiful belt you 
had made, and you definitely looked the 
part! That was your major program in the 
Mid-Atlantic area with Ric Flair. What are 
your thoughts on Ric Flair? 

Slater: Flair and I... we had some sensation- 
al wrestling matches. It all goes back to the 
time that he became World Heavyweight 
Champion...and the reason why. I didn't 
think I was World Heavyweight Champi- 
on...then I was going a different direction. 
I received a lot more than I should have, 
you know what I mean? But, I can't look 
back at it and say anything negative about 
it...it has nothing to do with Ric Flair at all. 
It has to do with the National Wrestling Al- 
liance. It was the Board of Directors at the 
time...they made the decision. All I needed 
was one vote, you know! (laughs) 
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Chappell: Unbelievable...so close. That 
had to be hard to take. 

Slater: But that's okay 

Chappell: Dick, it sounds that Flair had the 
extra vote at the time, but you're not being 
critical of him because of it. 

Slater: Oh no, I'm not critical of Flair at 
all... 

Chappell: It was the system in place that 
you all had to live with, I guess. 

Slater: It had nothing to do with Ric Flair 
at all...or myself. It had nothing to do with 
either one of us. 

Chappell: Did you enjoy working with Ric 
Flair in the ring? 

Slater: Yeah, I loved working with Ric 
Flair...he's a good friend of mine. I have no 
complaints against Ric Flair whatsoever. 
Chappell: Are there those in the wrestling 
business that you do have complaints 
against? 

Slater: I really don't have any ill regards for 
anybody in the wrestling business at all. I 
understand that you are what you are, and 
you make yourself what you make your- 
self. And I can't look back, and blame any- 
body for doing anything bad to me. Гуе 
enjoyed my life, and I would not change it 
in a million years. If I could do it all over 
again, I'd do it in a New York minute! You 
know I would, David. 

Chappell: (laughs) You've had quite a 
ride...quite a ride! 

Slater: I mean, I look back on what I used 
to do and what I did...and where I've gone 
and the people I've known... 

Chappell: Through wrestling, you've gone 
places and seen the world more so than 
99.9% of the rest of us. 

Slater: That's right. It's hard to try and get 
all that out, but through my book I'm try- 
ing to get the big picture out to people. Гуе 
lived a different life than a lot of people 
would think. The name of my book is ‘A 
Thousand Lives.’ 

Chappell: Really? That's the title of your 
book? 

Slater: Yeah... 

Chappell: I think that's a perfect fit, Dick! 
Chappell: Well, now, after you had the run 
with Ric, you left the Mid-Atlantic area 
soon after dropping the U.S. Title to Ricky 
Steamboat in the spring of 1984. When 
you came back to the area later in 1984, 
you returned as a babyface against Tully 
Blanchard and JJ Dillon's Longriders, and 
you had some Bunkhouse matches with 
them. Why the switch to a babyface? In the 
Mid-Atlantic area, we had not seen that 
side of you before! 

Slater: The babyface thing...was a little bit 
of a strange time. I never changed my style 
at all... 

Chappell: You sure didn't! Of course, you 
had wrestled as a babyface in other areas 
before that. Did you enjoy the heel persona 


better? 

Slater: Well...I mean, it's all according to 
who you wrestle. If I wrestled someone like 
Abdullah The Butcher, or Stan Hansen, or 
Bruiser Brody... 

Chappell: I understand what you're saying 
Dick...it was a little hard to have a scien- 
tific match with those guys! 

Slater: I wrestled Piper when he was a 
babyface and I was a heel, and when he 
was a heel and I was a babyface. I could 
adapt to that. 

Chappell: Like you were saying earlier, 
that was a real strength for you. You could 
pretty much adapt to whatever. 

Slater: Yeah...it depended on what the cir- 
cumstance was. If it was the right card and 
drew and a lot of money, and it caused a lot 
of attention and people would watch it... 
that was fine. But if it didn't...it didn't feel 
right. And it depended on being with great 
workers...and there were a lot of them 
with Crockett. АП those guys...like work- 
ing with Flair, working with Wahoo or with 
Greg Valentine. Or working with Ricky 
Steamboat...but Ricky Steamboat couldn't 
Switch to be a heel, you understand? 
Chappell: I’m glad you mentioned Ricky 
Steamboat. As great as he was as a con- 
summate babyface, do you think his legacy 
is somewhat dimin- 


up a good point. Somebody like Steam- 
boat...it was pretty amazing that he could 
wrestle exclusively as a babyface, and 
never really get stale. Though, times have 
changed, and I doubt whether he could 
have survived as the 'goody two shoes' he 
came across as...in today's environment! 
But it was a real gift to be able to switch 
back and forth so effortlessly in the 70s and 
80s...like you were able to do 

Slater: It's like being able to walk straight 
into a wrestling crowd, and being able to 
switch the people, you understand? 
Chappell: You mean like coming out for 
a match as a babyface, and leaving as a 
heel...or vice versa? 

Slater: I could switch you from liking me 
to hating me...or I could switch you from 
hating me to liking me. 
Chappell: That's a real skill...that many 


couldn't pull off. But 
Slater: Right. Gettin’ 
to the ring, and get 
back to the dressing 


you could. 

booed on the way out 
cheered] on the way 
room. And the other 


way too. That was really something! They 
never knew what you were gonna do next! 
Chappell: Talk about having the audience 
in the palm of your hand! You must have 
had that feeling a couple of times? 

Slater: That always made me feel good, be- 


ished in that he nev- 
er worked as a heel? 
Slater: He just didn’t 
have that perspec- 
tive...that persona 
himself. Those traits 
of a heel...he didn't 
have them himself. 
Chappell: By not 
having the ability 
to switch between 
a babyface and a 
heel...do you think 
that holds Steamboat 
down maybe a notch 
below the very, very 
tops in the business? 
Slater: — Yeah...ex- 
actly. You know, 
you gotta be able to 
adapt, and do what- 
ever it takes to draw 
money. 

Chappell: Dick, 
you could definitely 
adapt well, as you 
say, but I always 
thought you were a 
great heel! 

Slater: Yeah, I mean, 
Iwould change when 
it was time. When 
things got stale, you 
know...I changed. 
Chappell: You bring 
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cause I’d love doing that. I enjoyed my- 
self...whatever it [took], that's what I'd 
do. 

Chappell: After you had your babyface 
run in the Mid-Atlantic area into 1985, you 
left and I guess you headed into Watts' ter- 
ritory then. Why did you leave Crockett? 
Slater: I got tired... 

Chappell: Just been there long enough? 
Slater: I got tired, because I took the job 
over of booking down there... 

Chappell: Right...that’s when you were 
doing several different things. 

Slater: I did that, and I was having a good 
run in Japan...I mean, I was just burned 
out. I was just really tired. 

I got this brainstorm, I don't know what 
I was thinking about, but Bill Watts had 
called me and wanted me to go down there 
and book his territory. And I said, "Well, I 
don't know if I want to do that.' Then I was 
with Paul Boesch in Houston...of course I 
had been down there before. And I knew 
Tully Blanchard and Joe Blanchard in San 
Antonio...I had worked in and out of there 
too, you know? 

Chappell: No doubt that was a busy time 
for you...a time many fans remember you 
in the Mid-South area. Tell us about your 
valet there, Dark Journey. 

Slater: I was at some nightclub down in At- 
lanta, and I watched her dancing one night. 
One thing led to another, and I asked her if 
she wanted to be my valet. So, I took her 
down [to Mid-South] with me. Boy, did we 
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cause a lot of chaos! 

Chappell: Lots of heat! 

Slater: And about nine lawsuits! 
Chappell: (laughing) 

Slater: I had more people really mad at me 
down there, than I ever did in my life. 
Chappell: Because of Dark Journey being 
with you? 

Slater: It didn't go over well in some plac- 
es. It got so bad, that I couldn't go to a few 
places, you know? I had to stay home. It 
got that hot, where I had to say, ‘I better not 
go in there tonight.' It got so hot, they were 
following me in the car out of the buildings. 
They were stalking me in a few places. 
Chappell: Did Watts have any trouble with 
you being with Dark Journey...a young 
black woman? Watts always struck me as 
being a pretty conservative guy. 

Slater: Bill Watts was kinda scared to death 
of the whole thing itself... 

Chappell: (laughs) That's sorta what I fig- 
ured! 

Slater: But we really drew a lot of money, 
because I created a different kind of heat. 
You know what I mean? 

Chappell: Very much so. That was a very 
conservative area...like I said, I was living 
there at the time. And I remember how you 
and her were received in that part of the 
country! 

Slater: They weren't ready for that. Yeah... 
nobody was ready for that. I surprised the 
whole world with that shot! (laughs) Where 
I did it [in Mid-South]...I had a lot of balls 
doin' that! I was com- 
pletely stupid...but I’m 
still here! 

Chappell: (laughing) 
Slater: Then I walked 
into the Dallas territory 
and, buddy, there were 
a whole lot of people 
not liking me! 
Chappell: I believe it! 
Slater: Then I'd go the 
other way with it to, 
you know? I'd go down 
to New Orleans, and it 
would be the other way 
around down there. 
Chappell: Right...I can 
see not having the same 
problems there. 

Slater: I would take her 
dressed up one place, 
and she would take 
me dressed up another 
place. 

Chappell: (laughs) De- 
pending on what side 
of the territory you 
were on! 

Slater: (laughs) De- 
pending on what side 
of the street I was on! 


Chappell: (laughing hard) Gotcha! 

Was the Mid-South/UWF territory the 
toughest as far as travel was concerned? 
Slater: It was pretty tough...but I had an 
airplane. I had Bill Watts' airplane. 
Chappell: Okay. And you said earlier trav- 
el in Crockett was tough... 

Slater: Travel-wise, that was tough in 
Crockett. (In Mid-South), Watts let me use 
his airplane, but I still drove a lot. His air- 
plane was available, and that helped. You 
know what happened? Why I left there? 
Chappell: No...sure don't. Where did you 
go after that? 

Slater: TBS...I went back to book in Atlan- 
ta. But the thing was, I had to book three 
places. I had Dark Journey, I had Bill Watts, 
all the boys...and I had that great big mon- 
key on my back, you know that. That took 
a lot of mental stress on me. 

Chappell: I can only imagine. 

Slater: Yeah, it was pretty tough. I enjoyed 
it, but it was tough. I did it for about a year 
and four months. I wrestled every night 
in all of it, did all the TV’s...did them all. 
Joe Blanchard had his own TV, Watts had 
his own TV and Paul Boesch had his own 
TV...three TV shows! 

Chappell: Good grief! 

Slater: And every one of them wanted 
something different. 

Chappell: That was understandable, but it 
had to be tough on you. 

Slater: I survived, and actually I really had 
a good time doing all of that. I never had a 
bad time! 

Chappell: (laughing) 

Slater: But I did get tired...so I went to Key 
West! 

Chappell: And who could blame you, with 
all that on your plate! Now, this was gener- 
ally around the time that Vince McMahon 
was bringing everybody and their brother 
up to the WWF. When did you head up to 
New York? 

Slater: That was about the third time I left 
Florida, and I went up there when Piper 
was there. 

Chappell: They brought you up there with 
the southern ‘Rebel’ gimmick. 

Slater: That was totally not me at all. 
Chappell: That was pretty clear to see. 
Slater: I didn’t stay there that long with 
that gimmick...I was out of there. I just sur- 
vived there. Actually, I worked 98 straight 
nights in a row there. Finally, I was in Seat- 
tle, Washington...and I got on an airplane 
and flew back to Florida—and went down 
to the Keys again. 

Pat Patterson called me, he was the booker, 
and he asked me what I was doing. I told 
him I was out of there, I quit, and I’m goin’ 
fishing! 

Chappell: That was a different world up 
there, wasn’t it? 

Slater: You know David, it wasn’t my style 
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at all. 

Chappell: Completely different. It never 
seemed like a good fit up there for you. 
You didn't seem like the Dick Slater we all 
got to know and enjoy in the Mid-Atlantic 
area. 

Slater: No, I didn't think it would click 
there either. I wasn't really happy with it. 
Vince is kinda a funny guy to know, and 
he wasn't really involved that much in it. 
I mean, he was involved, but he was in- 
volved behind doors, you know? 
Chappell: Did you have any dealings with 
Vince that you remember, or were they pri- 
marily with Patterson and those guys? 
Slater: Never had any problems with 
any of them. I got along with all of them. 
Never had any problems with anybody in 
the wrestling business. If things didn't go 
right, I just got up and left! 

Chappell: That's the best strategy some- 
times! 

Slater: I just moved. I wasn't in the right 
gimmick, so I left [the WWF]. That wasn't 
me. 

Chappell: Now, didn't you come back to 
Crockett, about the time Crockett was sell- 
ing out to Turner? 

Slater: Yeah, I did a little bit then. I was 
running around to so many places then, 
trying to work. 

Chappell: I remember in 1989, after Crock- 
ett had sold to Turner, that you were in- 
volved with the deal with Terry Funk when 
the plastic bag was put over Ric Flair's 
head on ТУ... 

Slater: (laughs) Yeah...I got fired! 
Chappell: I thought so. 

Slater: Yeah, we put the bag over Flair's 
head on TV. 
Chappell: And you know Dick, today, that 
wouldn't even get a second glance. 

Slater: We couldn't put a plastic bag over 
somebody's head on TV... 

Chappell: Not 15 years ago, apparently! 
Slater: [Turner] fired us both for that deal. 
They said they got more letters come into 
the TV station than they ever had before. 
Chappell: I have to say, at the time, it was 
pretty over the top! 

Slater: (laughs) We wanted to create some 
problems... 

Chappell: You accomplished that feat! 
Slater: We just went ahead and did it. Flair 
went along with it... 

Chappell: Flair would go along with most 
anything! 

Slater: Okay, so we put a plastic bag over 
Flair, and he pretended like he was dying, 
and they took him out. So we left, and did a 
promo...too bad for Flair. Flair never said a 
word, so they didn't know what happened 
to him. 

Then the next day after it aired on TV, that's 
when the problems came... 

Chappell: Yeah...the public spoke! 


Slater: People were mad on that one. But 
we were just trying to have some fun. There 
was a lot of other stuff, that we didn't have 
to worry about. 
Chappell: At some level, you could argue 
some of the bloody matches on TV were 
no worse than sticking a bag on someone's 
head! 
Chappell: When the shift came later to 
WCW, you were there weren't you? Isn't 
that where you started getting hurt? 
Slater: I got hurt in '96. I got hurt in Gaines- 
ville, Georgia. It was a TV match, and I 
blew a disc out...L four and five. 
Chappell: That sort of started all of your 
injury problems? 
Slater: That started it. Then I had one oper- 
ation...the guy was supposed to be a good 
surgeon, but he did a real bad job. Then I 
had another operation done by a surgeon 
who was supposed to be a real good sur- 
geon...and he did a pretty bad job. There’s 
actually no back surgery that’s 100% suc- 
cessful. It’s the hardest part of the body to 
operate on. My last surgery was the latest 
technology. But you never know what can 
happen. It could put you in a wheelchair 
forever. 
Chappell: I thought that all the problems 
with your back started in that late WCW 
time frame. 
Slater: I never had one bad injury until I 
had that. 
Chappell: Going back a little earlier in your 
WCW years, you were reunited with your 
good friend Dick Murdoch as the tag team 
of the ‘Hardliners.’ Tell us about Murdoch. 
Slater: Oh yeah, Dickie was a great friend 
of mine. Him and I went to Japan together, 
on his last trip over there. I stopped on the 
way home in Amarillo, Texas, and was at 
Terry Funk's there for about three days. We 
talked to Dickie’s girlfriend, and he had 
gone to a rodeo and when he got home, 
the next day, he sat on the couch, said he 
wasn’t feeling well, and he passed away 
on the couch from a heart attack. I mean, 
I was just with him two days before that. 
You know David, that was a real bad blow 
to me. 
Chappell: It had to be...I know how close 
you were to him. 
Slater: We had just had a great time to- 
gether in Japan for a couple of weeks. I was 
a real big shock. Same thing with Wahoo, 
you know? A lot of people are gone now. 
Look at all the people that are gone. Ray 
(Hercules) Hernandez, a good friend of 
mine, he’s gone. Road Warrior Hawk, Mike 
Hegstrand, is gone. There has been quite a 
few of us that have checked out. 
Chappell: And many at such early, prema- 
ture ages. 
Slater: (pauses) Yeah...I know. 
Chappell: Well, Dick, after you finished 
wrestling in the ring in the mid-90s, you 
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sort of faded from view. And then, about 
a year ago, your name surfaced again in a 
very unfavorable light—-you were charged 
with attempted murder, for allegedly stab- 
bing your ex-girlfriend repeatedly. What 
was going on with you after your in-ring 
career ended? 

Slater: Funny thing David...last month I 
had like 350,000 hits on the Internet, you 
know? Everybody’s asking a lot of ques- 
tions about me, what I'm doing. I haven't 
answered them yet, and I really haven't 
said anything at all. Now I'm doing your 
interview, and I'm writing a book. Every- 
body's concerned about, you know, what's 
happened to Dick Slater and what's he do- 
ing. 

Chappell: We're very happy you've chosen 
the Gateway to talk about some of these 
things... 

Slater: Basically, I’ve been rehabbing my- 
self back from all these back operations 
that I’ve had to go through...that was ab- 
solutely a nightmare for me. 

Chappell: As I understand it, there were 
certain medical issues in your life that most 
people don't know about...that had a bear- 
ing on the legal issues that people starting 
reading about you about a year or so ago? 

Slater: It's pretty hard to try to explain legal 
issues about what happened...when a doc- 
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tor messes up on you, for one. The way the 
laws are governed, especially in the state of 
Florida...these insurance policies that doc- 
tors have to have to cover their self when 
they make a little boo-boo. It's very hard to 
find another doctor to testify against a doc- 
tor, unless you can find one out of state... 
Chappell: So, when people read these 
reports about you being charged with at- 
tempted murder... 

Slater: I mean...I’d really like to say a lot of 
things about it, you know what I mean? It 
was all drug related...most of it all. I mean, 
I couldn't tell you what happened...if I 
didn't know what happened. I really don't 
know what actually took place, other than 
I was...I woke up in Intensive Care in the 
hospital. I had gone to the hospital by am- 
bulance the night before... 

Chappell: You mean the night before the 
incident with your former girlfriend? 
Slater: Yes...they had given me a shot of 
Morphine, and when I went to the Emer- 
gency Room they had apparently gave me 
two forty milligram Oxycontins on top of 
that. And on top of that, I was already on 
Vicodin and Klonopin and Neurontin. And 
they had a drug called Avinza, which is a 
Morphine based pain pill. Plus, I had nerve 
damage and I could hardly walk. And I 
had a hurt neck...I had spinal stenosis in 
my neck. So, I was like in real bad shape. 
And when they did all that...they let me 
out of the hospital! They put me in a friend 
of mine's car, and I ended up at his house. 
I couldn't tell you what happened from 
there. (laughs) 

Like I was saying, I woke up in the hospital 
later, and I was...pretty messed up. 
Chappell: Let me get my bearings here... 
you're talking about being at a hospital 
a second time in the space of a day or so, 
right? This time waking up in the hospital, 
after your ex-girlfriend had been stabbed? 


Slater: Yeah...that was the whole thing. To 
this day, you know, that's all I remember. 
Chappell: And basically, you're saying that 
was because of a combination of a lot of 
drugs...legal drugs. 

Slater: Legally too many. 

Chappell: Okay...right. 

Slater: I didn't take them myself...that's 
the whole thing. I got them shot in me by 
an ambulance driver, and put in my mouth 
by a doctor. 

That's the whole deal...they gave me all 
those drugs. I mean, I got shot with a shot 
of Morphine... 

Chappell: So, right before your ex-girl- 
friend was stabbed, you were taken to the 
ER at a hospital for some health issues... 
that actually can be traced back to injuries 
you had in wrestling? 

Slater: Yeah...I was taken by an ambulance 
from a friend of mine's house to the hos- 
pital. On the way there, I was in pain and 
they shot me up with Morphine. And then 
when I got in the Emergency Room, and 
this is what the medical records say, I re- 
member taking a couple of pills for pain... 
forty milligram Oxycontins on top of that. 
So, that's Morphine and another eighty 
milligrams of synthetic Morphine on top of 
that. Oxycontin is synthetic Morphine. On 
the top of all that, I've already had Vicodin 
in me, and Klonopin and Neurontin... 
Chappell: And these last drugs were ones 
you were taking regularly yourself, by pre- 
scription? 

Slater: I was taking Vicodin for pain nor- 
mally...right after my operation. I tell you 
what happened, I went to have a spinal 
stimulator put in my back by a pain man- 
agement doctor, because T have nerve dam- 
age, and it was a major problem... 
Chappell: I’m sure... 

Slater: I had no reflexes in my legs at all... 
I couldn’t walk. Maybe a city block at the 
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most...that's as far as I could make. 
Chappell: I had no idea you were in that 
kind of health situation. 

Slater: Not being able to walk wasn't be- 
cause I was in severe pain, it was because 
I have no nerves іп my legs. Today, I still 
have pretty bad nerve damage...but I keep 
on training and I can walk now a lot better, 
you know? Some of the nerves can grow 
back...they only grow back like a millime- 
ter a month. But where the nerve itself was 
damaged, it may never come back. I got ten 
screws, and three rods in my back... 
Chappell: Whatin particular prompted you 
to go to the ER on this occasion? Right be- 
fore the incident with your ex-girlfriend... 
Slater: I went to the Emergency Room be- 
cause I was in severe pain. I had to call an 
ambulance on myself, at a friend of mine's 
house. The pain was so bad. This was right 
around Christmas (2003). 

Chappell: I remember the reports of your 
arrest were right after Christmas (2003). 
Slater: Yeah...and they laid me flat down 
on a board, put me in an ambulance and 
took me to the hospital. 

They sedated me really well, and after they 
sedated me and after they x-rayed me... 
that's when they gave me all those drugs. 
Then they just sent me out the door, you 
know? (laughs) 

Chappell: So, you were never actually ad- 
mitted to the hospital on that occasion? 
Slater: No. 

Chappell: You were just administered 
those painkillers, and sent on your way? 
Slater: I was overdosed. I went home, 
and then the next morning, is when I got 
in trouble. And then later that day, I went 
back to the hospital for the overdose. But 
I went to the hospital for overdosing, not 
because I overdosed...myself. АП that was 
given to me. 

Chappell: Okay...as I recall the reports I 
read soon after your arrest, I was under the 
impression you overdosed AFTER the inci- 
dent with your ex-girlfriend. 

Slater: No...it was based on all the medi- 
cine they gave me before that. Eighty mil- 
ligrams of Oxycontins. I was already tak- 
ing the other prescribed drugs like Vicodin, 
Avinza, that I have talked about...which 
are types of narcotics, and the others are 
for seizures like Klonopin and Neurontin. 
From what I read in the medical books, 
you're not supposed to mix narcotics with 
benzodiazepines, drugs for seizures. They 
say don't take this drug with this drug and 
this drug. But you take them anyway... 
because the doctor gives you those drugs. 
Well then, whose fault is it when there's 
something wrong with you because of 
those drugs? I mean...that's what I don't 
understand. David, l've never been in trou- 
ble in my life for anything... 

Chappell: I think a lot of wrestling fans 
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were taken aback when these stories broke 
about a year ago, saying Dick Slater was 
arrested for attempted murder by a stab- 
bing. 

Slater: Yeah, well, that got dropped...that 
was all dropped. 

If all they charged me with was true, I'd still 
be sitting in the Pinellas County Jail now. I 
hate to be a heel when I'm not, you know... 
Iain't pleading to somethin' I didn't do. 
Chappell: The attempted murder charge... 
Slater: I never had any history of alterca- 
tions with [my ex-girlfriend] at all. 
Chappell: So, you don't have a prior his- 
tory of criminal behavior? 

Slater: No, no history at all. I got arrested 
for public intoxication once. You remember 
Luna Vachon? 

Chappell: Oh yes. 

Slater: (laughing) I wasn't as wild as she 
was...half a hairdo! 

Chappell: (laughing) 

Slater: One time her and I took my boat 
over to a Tiki bar. I got outta the boat, and 
the boat turned over! I slammed into the 
sea wall, and cut my feet on barnacles! 
Chappell: What a sight that must have 
been! 

Slater: Somebody grabbed me from behind 
to pick me up, and Luna ended up getting 
in a fight with three guys behind the bar! 
She was fightin’ three guys, and finally I 
had to try to break it up. 

Chappell: I’m sure Luna was probably 
holding her own? 

Slater: She was! But finally the police get 
there, and of course the only one that got 
arrested was me! For public intoxication! 
It was so bad, they let me go and I went 
to the (Florida) Keys from there! (laughs) 
Luna and I laughed about that. But that's 
the extent of my prior trouble. 

Chappell: I'm not sure the resolution of the 
original charge of attempted murder got as 
much publicity as the arrest, but didn't you 
plead guilty to a lesser charge? Is that cor- 
rect? 

Slater: Well, I mean, they threw a $100,000 
bond on me...and it's really complicated 
for me to get into the whole story about the 
legal system. 

Chappell: (laughs) As a lawyer, now do- 
ing all criminal defense work, I know what 
you're saying...but try to just give the folks 
a basic idea of how this went down. 
Slater: They threw a big bond on me, and 
I couldn't have bailed out (of jail) anyway. 
You know what I mean? 

Chappell: So you were in jail a number 
of months awaiting trial, because you 
couldn't make bond? You weren't able to 
get out on bond? 

Slater: Well, no, I wanted to bond out...but 
I couldn't raise the money. It was $100,000 
to get out... 

Chappell: But this thing did get resolved 
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fairly recently in Court, didn't it, on a lesser 
charge? What's the outcome on that? 
Slater: I just got two years probation on 
that now. 

Chappell: Okay... 

Slater: And I got six months on house ar- 
rest. I had to plead what I had to plead... 
you know, because I had to get out of jail. 
Finally get out of jail, you know... 
Chappell: What did you actually plead to? 
Slater: Uh...I don't know. Aggravated bat- 
tery, I think... 

Chappell: Okay, or something like that...a 
lesser charge. 

So, basically, your sentence as far as active 


time, was the time you sat in jail pending 
trial. And, you were put on two years pro- 
bation? 

Slater: Yeah. 

Chappell: And part of that was house ar- 
rest? 

Slater: I’m almost off of that now. I'm still 
on house arrest, but I go back to Court soon 
and I hope to get that removed... 
Chappell: To have the house arrest compo- 
nent of your probation removed? 

Slater: Yes, I hope I'll be taken off that. 
Chappell: You're hopeful? 

Slater: Yeah...I haven't gotten in trouble or 
anything. 
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Chappell: That's certainly real important, 
and should work in your favor. 

Slater: I had to sign a piece of paper to 
the State here, saying I couldn't make any 
money off of my story. When they made me 
sign that, it made me think that maybe they 
didn't have as good a case as they thought 
on me. 

Chappell: Interesting... 

Slater: My ex-girlfriend testified in my fa- 
vor at a deposition. She was a witness on 
my side, along with two doctors and a law- 
yer. If I'd gone to trial, I think I'd have got 
off on the whole thing. But I would've had 
to sit in jail for another...well, who knows 
how long. 

Chappell: I understand what you're say- 
ing...I see the same type of thing nearly 
every day. 

Slater: I mean, there's a lot of people that 
are innocent....a lot of them in jail right 
now. 

Itell you another thing, I had to go through 
that whole thing on a Motrin a day, you 
know... 

Chappell: That might have been the worst 
part of all of this...being in jail with all your 
physical problems. 

Slater: Yeah...very bad pain, my friend. 
High blood pressure medicine three times 
a day...that was it. 

Chappell: You mentioned signing some- 
thing with the State that you couldn't make 
any money off of your story. Will you be 
able to get into any of this in your upcom- 
ing book? 

Slater: Well, David, I can't say actually 
what happened...because I don't even 
remember what happened! I don't know 
what happened. My (ex) girlfriend could 
say what happened more than I could. 
Chappell: And certainly being a criminal 
defendant is a tough place to be in, regard- 
less of the specific facts of your case. 
Slater: I couldn't do anything about it. 
Once you're in that position, you can't do 
anything. They moved me around every- 
where...people couldn't even find out if I 
was even there. [People] would call in, and 
they would say I wasn't even at the jail... 
when I was there. 

Chappell: Was this done because you were 
a celebrity...a former professional wres- 
tler? I'm sure the jail was thinking about 
your safety, but I know that wasn't what 
you were focusing on at that point in time! 
Slater: Well, of course, that's right. 

They moved me from protective custody 
to the back and then to somewhere else. I 
was moved around everywhere...was I the 
only celebrity ever at the Pinellas County 
Jail? 

Chappell: That would seem hard to be- 
lieve! 

Slater: I’m not for sure...but it felt like that 
to me! It was pretty much a nightmare to 
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me. But when I came to jail they pushed 
me in with a wheelchair...but I walked out. 
They pushed me in with a wheelchair, and 
I was a big heel when I went in there, and I 
walked out the babyface! (laughs) 
Chappell: (laughs) Having spoken with 
you several times over the last couple of 
months, I've been amazed how upbeat you 
seem as you're dealing with all this. You 
sound as though you've really risen above 
it. 

Slater: Fought back all the way. You know 
I'm gonna fight back! I’d be down about a 
few things at times. I had everything that 
I ever owned taken away from me...al- 


right? I lost everything. I lost my house, I 
lost every dime I had in the bank, I lost my 
car...I lost everything. I lost my clothes... 
everything was gone. Everything I had 
was gone—everything. When I walked out 
of jail, I had one pair a pants and a pair of 
socks and one t-shirt. 

Chappell: Unreal... 

Slater: And there's no rehab in the jail. I 
was fighting the law, fighting the pain, 
fighting the legal system...fighting to stay 
alive. You know, there were a few times 
that I thought I might not make it. But, I 
just wanted to make it...so that's why I 
made it. I came out fighting...l've never 
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been a quitter. You've never seen me be a 
quitter... 

Chappell: Absolutely not. I suspect you 
had to dig down deeper than you've ever 
had to in the last year or so? 

Slater: Oh, it was real bad. I got let out of 
my cell the first four or five months while I 
was in there...maybe 15 minutes a day. That 
was it buddy. I was locked in...I was there 
by myself. Protective custody...they cut 
the phone off and I couldn't call anybody. 
It was like living a nightmare. It was a bad 
deal. I was locked down buddy. I wasn't in 
a good position! I had to fight everybody... 
the legal system—everybody. It gets to be 
rather hard, you know? 

Chappell: Well, in the position you were in, 
you really had no control as to what was 
happening...and I'm sure that was hard. 
Slater: The whole thing of it was, in all the 
legal [proceedings]...what transpired with 
me physically due to the medications they 
had me on—was never, ever brought up. 
That's what really bothers me, because I'd 
asked for my medical records, and they 
were never produced. I never saw one re- 
cord there at all. The records...medical re- 
cords, were never mentioned one time in 
all the legal things brought up. 

Chappell: And it sounds like the issue of 
the overdosing was the central theme in all 
of this for you? 

Slater: Exactly. How could I whip some of 
this, without [the medical records]? Unless 
you look at something like that...I mean, I 
have the medical reports sitting in front of 
me right now. So, at the time, I was just sit- 
ting there (in jail)...and it was tough. 
Chappell: No doubt you probably felt like 
you were fighting against the world at that 
point. 

Slater: I surely was...I surely was. 

David, I did what I did to get out of jail...I 
had to. And I hated myself after I did it. 
Chappell: You mean as far as pleading out 
to the lesser charge? 

Slater: Yeah. I wanted to go all the way (to 
trial) at one time. And then I got threatened 
with, ‘If you lose the case...’ I said, ‘Well, 
I'm not gonna lose.’ I said, ‘How can I lose, 
if you let me out now, and I'm taking a less- 
er charge?’ If you had so much on me, and 
didn’t think I was all screwed up...why are 
you lettin’ me out at all?’ You know what 
I mean? I don’t have to tell you any more. 
(laughs) 

Chappell: It can be a pretty crazy system 
at times. 

Slater: They said, ‘Take this or that.’ I didn't 
have any choice. I got out (of jail) the way 
I got out...or I might not have got out at 
all. I could have got out, maybe, by going 
to trial... 

Chappell: But, Dick, who knows what 
would have happened then? Did you plead 
‘not guilty’ originally? 


Slater: My first plea was ‘not guilty’ to 
attempted murder at the arraignment. It 
went from there to...I pled ‘insanity.’ The 
way the insanity law is here, I had to go 
in front of four or five State doctors, plus I 
had a certain amount of time to do a certain 
amount of things... At the time of the inci- 
dent, I was definitely on drugs. But the State 
seemed to think that I was on street drugs... 
but the medical records completely show 
that everything I was on was prescribed by 
a doctor, or given to me by a hospital. [The 
records] said I had five back operations. I 
just had gotten done goin’ having another 
back operation about a month before that. 
What they did, was they were going to put 
a spinal stimulator in me, and they stuck 
me in the wrong place when they went to 
put it in... 

Chappell: Ouch... 

Slater: It poked a hole in my nerves that 
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holds the spinal fluid in my back...and 
[the spinal fluid] leaked out. And when 
that leaks out, you got some serious prob- 
lems... 

Chappell: No doubt. 

Slater: So, I was in Intensive Care for anoth- 
er week...trying to get that problem fixed. 
Then I had to go to a neurologist...and 
they didn't know whether it would cause 
any permanent damage—they didn't know 
where the spinal fluid leaked to. I was in 
serious pain again, and finally I told them 


to take the machine out of me. The hospi- 
tal wouldn't, so I really went off on them. I 
threatened to call Channel 13 news, and ev- 
erybody over there. I told them to take the 
machine out of me, and turn the machine 
off immediately before it killed me. I told 
them to take it out and they wouldn't take 
itout, and then they wanted the same doc- 
tor that put it in to take it out...and I said 
no, he ain't touchin' me! They finally got 
mad enough to kick me out of the hospital. 
Got kicked out of a hospital! Now, I've got 
kicked out of a few bars before... 
Chappell: (laughs) How long did this thing 
with the spinal stimulator happen before 
the incident with your ex-girlfriend? 
Slater: Not long. That's partly why I was so 
screwed up...spinal fluid in my brain. 
Chappell: And certainly a number of other 
physical ailments. 

Slater: I even had a couple of doctors tell 
me that my heart was bad, because they 
blew my heart up with all the operations. 
And that my neck was so messed up. I 
listened to all that stuff, and it had me so 
scared... was having the worst panic at- 
tacks in the world. 

Chappell: But, in spite of everything, you 
sound good now. Tell folks what you are 
doing currently. 

Slater: I’m gonna be back. I'm back in the 
gymnasium. I’m back workin’ out...six 
days a week. 

Chappell: That's great. 

Slater: I'm riding my bike; I work out. I’m 
still having the same problems, I still have 
the nerve damage, but I can still walk. As 
long as I can walk, I'm alright. So, I'm do- 
ing a lot better than I was before. I came 
out of not being able to walk at all for two 
years...four or five surgeries and I couldn't 
walk at all. And I’ve fought back, and I’m 
still gonna keep on fighting back. I’m not 
gonna quit! 

Chappell: And you're working I know, be- 
cause I called you once at work! 

Slater: l'm working all I can, I'm scraping 
around trying to sell some boats at the boat 
lot. I'm also trying to do some stuff at a car 
lot, I have a friend helping me out there. I 
take a lot of verbal abuse from some peo- 
ple, but that's okay. Some people are hard 
on me, and some people are nice. I'm doin’ 
allIcan do, you know? 

Chappell: You've certainly had a tough last 
year or so, and hopefully those who read 
this will now have a better idea of what's 
been going on with you. 

Slater: I don’t want people to think I've just 
been having a good time and everything! 
(laughs) 

Chappell: (laughing) No, I think we've dis- 
pelled that rumor pretty quickly! 

Slater: My writer and I...we’re taking a big 
stab at it with this book, because I have a 
lot of interesting things to talk about. 
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Chappell: Oh man...I can only imagine! 
Well, to wind up, let me get your thoughts 
on some of the people that you were closest 
to in wrestling, and those that influenced 
you the most. 

Slater: Oh, you know, I was closest to guys 
like Murdoch, and a guy named Killer Karl 
Kox... 

Chappell: Oh yes, the masters of the brain- 
buster! 

Slater: I was close to both Briscos for years. 
Terry Funk is a great friend. Greg Valentine 
is another. АП the guys that are in my era 
and that worked with me, that you know, 
that when I got in the ring with these peo- 
ple it was something to see. All them guys 
are all part of my life. And all them guys 
helped me through the years...for many 
years. And I can't really single out just one 
or two people easily, because there are so 
many people that I owe a lot to. Really...I 
owe everything to everybody. 

Chappell: That's a great way to say it, 
Dick! 

Slater: АП of them have been a great inspi- 
ration in my life. 

Chappell: Any flashbacks on your dealing 
with wrestling fans over the years? 

Slater: Oh, Гуе got fans that have been 
fans, and then I got people that hate me... 
and they're my fans too. 

Chappell: And a few that maybe had a few 
too many beers... 

Slater: I have no problem with them having 
a few too many beers. I don't really care... 
they're my fans too! 

Chappell: (laughs) 

Slater: If I can help them get really mad at 
me, I'll get them as mad as I can. If they 
want me to like ‘em, then I'll do something 
for them to like me. But right now, if they 


hate my ass, that's fine...they can hate me 
too! 

Chappell: Well, if you were doing your 
job, you wanted fans to have strong opin- 
ions about you! 

Slater: I wasn’t even doing it on purpose... 
I just did it! 

Chappell: It came naturally! What about 
as far as the Mid-Atlantic area in particu- 
lar...any particular memories about the 
Crockett territory? 

Slater: I tell you what David, I haven't 
heard a lot from a lot of people there, be- 
cause I'm so far away... 

Chappell: I understand...your living in 
Florida. 

Slater: I used to live in Charlotte, and we 
used to go to Myrtle Beach. I always liked 
Richmond for some reason, I always liked 
going there—I had a good time there. 
Chappell: And Richmond loved Dick Slat- 
er, believe me! 

Slater: I also enjoyed the mountains... 
Chappell: Not a lot of mountains in Flor- 
ida! 

Slater: I even used to go up in Harlan, 
Kentucky... 

Chappell: Runnin' off the side of the 
mountains there! 

Slater: It's all according to what you had 
to do. You either made yourself miserable 
if you had to go somewhere you really 
didn't want to go, or you made yourself 
happy where you went. I have no com- 
plaints about anywhere I went. The fans 
in North and South Carolina and Virgin- 
ia were always highly respectful of me, 
and I've always been highly respectful of 
them. 

Chappell: You had such a great career all 
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over the world, and in the grand scheme of 
things you weren't in the Mid-Atlantic area 
all that long...but you definitely left your 
mark here. 

Slater: I enjoyed myself there. I did okay 
there... 

Chappell: I'd say you did! 

Slater: I have no complaints about any- 
thing there. I can't complain about any 
of that stuff, and if I could do it all over 
again...I’d love to do it. I had a lot of great 
times, and a lot of great wrestling matches 
in that territory. 

Chappell: We're seeing some of the guys 
from your era put their old championship 
belts up for sale here lately. You've held 
about as many titles as anyone. Do you 
still have possession of any of your old title 
belts? 

Slater: No, I tell you what, not anymore. 
After all these years, I don't know who has 
all those anymore. 

Ihad that NWA Title belt... 

Chappell: The one you were taunting Ric 
with up here in 1984? 

Slater: Yeah...I had that up until about five 
months ago. Someone broke in my house 
and stole it. 

Chappell: Geez... 

Slater: Had to be someone I knew...that 
was all they took. 

Chappell: Unbelievable...somebody is out 
there right now claiming they're the real 
World Champion! 

Slater: (laughs) Oh well, that's okay. 
Chappell: Before we finish up Dick, please 
give all of your Mid-Atlantic fans a little 
more info about your upcoming book. 
Slater: We're taking our time on it Da- 
vid, and I don't want to put stuff in it that 
makes it just a blast at others, you under- 
stand what I'm saying? This is going to be 
something good. 

Chappell: As I understand it, the book will 
certainly be wrestling related...but not ex- 
clusively about wrestling. 

Slater: No, not exclusively. It will be about 
everything. It's a biography, but it's going 
to have a little bit of everything in it. It's 
going to be very entertaining! 

Chappell: Of that, I have NO doubt! 

The title of the book again? 

Slater: 'A Thousand Lives." 

Chappell: I think that sums it up well! 
Please keep the Gateway apprised of how 
the book is going. We'll do everything we 
can to get the word out to the Mid-Atlantic 
community out there. 

Slater: l've been working on it now for 
about four months. I've heard about peo- 
ple doing books recently, and just throwing 
them out so fast... 

Chappell: It sure seems that way. Some 
of these guys are putting out books that 
have only been in the business four or five 
years... 
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Slater: I mean, I'm putting something out 
that's totally different from anything like 
that. I’m throwing stuff out that's not even 
close to that. I have a little more to write 
about than that! 

Chappell: After this interview, I have no 
doubt about that! I'm just thrilled you're 
doing a book, and it's obvious that you're 
putting a lot of time and effort into it. Please 
keep me up to date on the book's progress! 
Slater: It's over 300 pages...and growing! 
David, you'll be one of the first ones IIl get 
the word to when it's just about ready. 
Chappell: Thank you.... 

Slater: There's so much to talk about in the 
book...I just don't want to throw some- 
thing out, just to throw it out...you know? 
There's so much that I've done and I've 
gone through, good and bad. It's like Flair 
telling you about being in the airplane 
crash...breaking his back and Johnny Val- 
entine getting hurt bad. I mean, that's 
one bad thing in his life. I had some good 
things happen, and then I've been in some 
situations like he's been in...many times. 
Whether it be planes, cars, boats...all kinds 
of different things. 

And not only that, it's a lot of funny things. 
I've got a lot of funny things about some of 
the characters...that are characters in this 
business... 

Chappell: (laughs) Oh yeah! 

Slater: I mean REAL characters...real live 
character stories! 

Chappell: You've got SO much good stuff, 
your problem might be limiting it to several 
volumes! 

Slater: (laughs) Гуе got so many of them, 
I just have to make sure I get the greatest 
ones in the book! 

Chappell: There you go! I don't think the 
word is generally out among wrestling fans 
that this book is coming, so the Gateway is 
glad to start getting the word out. 

Slater: I really haven't done much [public- 
ity]. I was going to wait until almost the 
very end to start doing that. I’m probably 
over half done now, though. There's a few 
people that know about it. And they talk 
about all these other books that have come 
out recently. This will be completely differ- 
ent...it will make the others look like rook- 
ies! 

Chappell: (laughs) I know I can't wait for it 
to come out...it's gonna be something! 

Hey Dick, I can't tell you how much I've 
enjoyed this. And how much I appreciate 
your giving the Gateway so much of your 
time. 

Slater: You know I'm available any time 
you want to talk. 

Chappell: Would you like to give a shout 
out to all of your fans in the Mid-Atlantic 
area? 

Slater: I sure will do that! Give me a couple 
of seconds... 


Em 
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Chappell: Let ‘er rip! 

Dick Slater’s Greeting to Mid-Atlantic 
Fans 
Slater: I know all you guys in the North, 
South Carolina and Virginia area know 
whose speaking on this telephone right here 
now! He's speaking to whoever is listening 
here...because I know that everybody is lis- 
tening knows what the name Dick Slater is! 
And I know everybody is thinking, "What 
is Dick Slater doin’ nowadays?’ And I know 
Dick Slater is doin’ whatever HE WANTS 
TO DO NOWADAYS! And I know Dick 
Slater’s got BIG PLANS for all you little 
people out there...that want to know what 
Dick Slater’s got planned for you! Well, 
Dick Slater’s got planned for you exactly 
what Dick Slater’s got planned for me! I 
ain’t gonna tell you what I got planned for 
you, because you'll never know! Because 
you never know what Dick Slater's gonna 
do in the first place...so how you gonna 
know what Dick Slater is gonna do NOW?! 


Chappell: (laughing) "Mr. Unpredictable' at 
his finest! 

Slater: (laughing) I'm all conked out now... 
I can't think anymore! 

Chappell: (laughs) That was great! It defi- 
nitely brought back flashes of "Mr. Unpre- 
dictable!’ 

Slater: I’m gone...I want to drink a gallon 
of water! 

Chappell: (laughing) That brought back a 
lot of great memories! Thanks again, Dick. I 
really appreciate everything. 

Slater: Alright, buddy...thank you. If you 
ever need anything, let me know. 
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There's a reason that "Hustler" 
Rip Rogers is still involved in train- 
ing wrestlers today -- in an ego-driven 
business, he always kept the right per- 
spective, listened to the veterans and 
was a professional. It wasn't some- 
thing he saw with all the so-called su- 
perstars. 

"If you can work, you can pretty 
well get a job anywhere. Sometimes, 
you're a little too good, and there's a 
jealousy factor in there, because a lot 
of stars are just rotten," he told SLAM! 
Wrestling a while back. 

Working at around 220 pounds on 
a 5-foot-11 frame, Rogers was never 
going to be a regular main eventer in 
the days of the bodybuilders, but he 
made up for it with talent. Rogers had 
the ability to make others look good, 
using the "pretty boy" gimmick that 
became his trademark. 

Guys "can get over with me be- 
cause I've got no ego. You can beat me, 
I don't give a rat's ass. I know how to 
keep my heat," he said. "It didn't mat- 
ter how big I was, and I didn't need a 
belt either. When I was booker, I'd nev- 


“Hustler” 
RIP ROGERS 


er be champion. I didn't need a belt. 
The other guys needed a belt, I just 
didn't need it. When a guy's laying on 
his back, it don't matter how big they 
are." 

He contrasted two big mean in 
Bruiser Brody and Ox Baker, both of 
whom he worked programs with. “I 
drew more money with Ox Baker, and 
Ox Baker didn't touch me. Bruiser 
Brody would want to beat you up, 
and he'd look like a dick because he's 
a prick in the ring. He's so big, and he 
couldn't beat me, what does that make 
him look like? Makes him look stu- 
pid." 

The understanding that Rogers has 
for the business, as well as his talent, 
mean that he had the respect of some 
of his peers. 

“Rip Rogers is just one of the best 
all-around, down-to-earth guys Гуе 
ever encountered. He is very dedicated 
to the wrestling business and excellent 
at what he does. I will always love that 
man as a friend and a great partner," 
wrote "Playboy" Buddy Rose on his 
website. 


LEARNED 


HIS LESSONS 
WELL 


By GREG OLIVER 
Producer, SLAM! Wrestling 


Bob Roop concurred. “I liked Rip. 
He's got a good personality. He always 
worked hard. He was devil may care.” 

Growing up in Seymour, Indiana, 
Mark Sciarra had a dream; he went 
as far as writing in the Seymour High 
School newspaper, The Owl, that he 
was going to be a professional wrestler. 
After graduating high school in 1972, 
Sciarra went to Indiana Central and 
played football. He became a teacher 
at Union City, and was also the foot- 
ball coach, finishing with a 9-1 record 
that season. 

But teaching didn’t work out the 
way he wanted, and Sciarra left after 
one year, becoming the manager of 
Hofmeister’s Gym in Indianapolis. It 
was there, in 1978, that he met “Hand- 
some” Jimmy Valiant, who convinced 
him to try pro wrestling. 

A weekend warrior was created, 
wrestling when he could for Dick the 
Bruiser’s Indianapolis-based WWA, 
and The Sheik’s Detroit promotion. 

His big break came would even- 
tually come in International Champi- 
onship Wrestling, a renegade promo- 
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tion run by the Poffo family -- Angelo 
and Judy Poffo, and their sons Randy 
(Savage) and Lanny. But not before he 
worked for the Poffos out east in the 
Canadian Maritimes, where the family 
had a partnership with Emile Dupre in 
the summer promotion. 

“Раш Christy said that the Poffos 
were looking for somebody to go to 
the Maritimes to work for Emile Du- 
pre,” recalled Rogers, who was living 
in Indianapolis. He called Randy Sav- 
age, and went out east. The four-month 
stint in 1978 was mostly forgettable, 
said Rogers, who worked as Hercules 
Simard. He'd return to the Maritimes 
for three more summer tours -- 1988, 
1990 and 1997. In the 10 years between 
tours, he'd become a very polished 
worker, someone that Dupre sought 
out, not realizing he'd worked for him 
before. 

“1 was going to Japan, then Emile 
called me again at the hotel in Cal- 
gary because Leo Burke wanted to 
work with me every day out there in 
the Maritimes. ‘Emile,’ I said, ‘How 
you doing? and started talking to 
him," recounted Rogers with a laugh. 
“I said, ‘Emile, I worked for you.’ He 
said, ‘What?’ I said, ‘I worked for you 
as Hercules Simard in 1978.' He said, 
"You did? My Gosh.’ I said, ‘Boy, I was 
a shit worker then.’ He said, ‘You sure 
got a whole lot better.” 

Rogers credits Randy Savage, who 
is one year his senior, for most of the 
education. “Randy Savage was so far 
ahead of everybody, so far ahead of 
everybody. He used to carry me in the 
Maritimes for full 30-minute match- 
es, and I didn’t know how to tie my 
boots.” 

Savage also got Rogers into better 
shape. “He pushed me into bodybuild- 
ing. I’d been training my whole life, 
and then he got into this competition 
... it was a thing where we were in our 
twenties, and we both had testosterone 
in us. He'd say shit, and I didn't like 
him. I'd say shit and we'd get on each 
other's nerves." 

After the first tour of the Maritimes, 
Rogers went to Nashville for Nick Gu- 
las as The Disco Kid, and working as 
a tag team with Randy Savage. Then 
the Poffos got him booked through 
Frankie Cain, who was running op- 
position to Bill Watts in Mississippi in 
1978; "Frankie Cain changed my name 


Everybody's Favorite 
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An early promotional photo for ‘Everybody's Favorite’ - Rip Rogers. 


to Rip Rogers, because that's the name 
that Eddie Graham used in Texas in 
1955 to counteract Buddy Rogers, be- 
cause he thought that I reminded him 
of him." 

In March 1979, Rogers participated 
in the initial ICW tapings. ^We made 
10 tapes for Channel 41 in Louisville. 
We made these tapes and put them in 
the can." It would be a while before the 
promotion actually got off the ground. 

In the meantime, Rogers went to 
Portland through Lanny Poffo, who 
was working there as Lanny Holiday. 
"| got to go out there and be Buddy 
Rose's tag team partner. I worked with 
Rick Martel and the Bushwackers, Ron 
Starr, Adrian Adonis, Ed Wiskoski, 
Dutch Savage, ‘Tough’ Tony Borne. 
One of Matt Borne's first matches out 


there, he busted me open. I just got to 
have a lot of fun out there.” 

Buddy Rose came up with Rogers’ 
“Hustler” nickname. “Rip needed a 
gimmick name and we came up with 
one in less than 5 minutes. It was ab- 
solutely perfect for him. You just never 
know when inspiration will hit,” said 
Rose. 

“We were at Sandy Barr’s Flea 
Market at the Portland Sports Arena, 
just looking at things,” Rogers ex- 
plained. “Buddy pointed out a pile of 
dirty magazines then said, ‘See, there’s 
Playboy, Penthouse, Hustler. So if I’m 
the Playboy, then you're the Hustler.’ 
The name stuck.” 

Besides Rose, Rogers also gives 
props to Roddy Piper for giving his 
confidence. “I was just green as grass 
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With his valet, (and ex-wife), Brenda Britton 


Today, he can look back 
and realize how lucky he 
was. "Until you get away 
from it, like many things, 
you don't realize the edu- 
cation that you've got, the 
training you got; I was 
taught about promotion, 
about television, about 
how to run shows, how to 
take no shit from the boys, 
how to run a balanced 
card, how to keep every- 
body in their place as far as 
overstepping your bounds, 
how to chase a title, how to 
give them a finish when it 
needed to be done, how to 
lay down when you need- 
ed to be lay down, how to 
do a strong finish when it 
needs to be -- all this shit 
that everybody, they either 
don't care or they don't 
know about, but it was just 
talked about like common 
knowledge then." 

Eventually, when part- 


in the ring, and Roddy would say, ‘Call 
it.’ Adrian Adonis would be sort of a 
prick, right? He'd want to call every- 
thing. Piper would get on his ass, "The 
kid's got to learn, let him call it.” Him 
and Ron Starr wanted to eat me up all 
the time. I wasn't smart enough, and 
they'd just eat us up, eat us up, eat us 
up." 

d The next four years -- 1979 to 1983 
— were spent primarily working for 
the Poffo ICW promotion, based out of 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

It was an incredible learning ex- 
perience, he said. "I basically learned 
this business from his family. I was in 
promotion, running towns with them, 
handling the sponsors. I got to ride 
in the cars with [Angelo], who rode 
in a car with Buddy Rogers. He'd tell 
me these stories. I got to ride in a car 
with Bob Orton Jr, Ronnie Garvin, 
Bob Roop, Boris Malenko. I'm just a 
rookie and these guys have all these 
years of experience. They're telling me 
everything I'm doing stupid and do- 
ing wrong. I'm just sucking up knowl- 
edge, and we're working 360 days of 
the year. ... 1 was just fortunate to work 
with these guys that we just so good." 


ners Roop and Malenko 

left, Rogers was offered a 
chance to buy into the promotion as 
a business partner. ^I had 10 [points], 
Garvin had 10, the Poffos all had 20," 
he explained. 

His ex-wife Brenda Britton was 
his manager in ICW for a time, and 
he formed successful tag teams with 
Gary Royal (they were the Convert- 
ible Blonds), with Ricky Starr, and Pez 


Whatley. 
After ICW closed 
its doors, Ronnie 


Garvin booked him 
for the Fullers’ Con- 
tinental promotion. It 
was another chance 
to learn. “I went in to 
work for Ron Fuller, 
and started out as a 
junior heavyweight. 
Hesaid, ‘Idon’tknow 
what to do with you.’ 
He was honest,” re- 
called Rogers. “He 
said, "You're getting 
more reaction than 
anybody. I'm either 
going to have to 
keep you completely 


push.' He kept me off TV for six weeks 
and it didn't matter. Then, all of a sud- 
den, he did an angle where I weighed in 
as a junior heavyweight, but I was too 
heavy. They started calling me ‘Fatso.’ 
I weighed 212 pounds, and I played up 
the Fatso act. Pretty soon, I’m working 
an eight-week program with Austin 
Idol. He did it as a one-week thing 
to see how it goes, and it went eight 
weeks. The two best houses were Flair 
and Andre, $4,232, and that was witha 
$5 ticket price ... Me and Idol did over 
five grand, yet we were locals. So you 
just don’t know. Everybody’s got to get 
the chance to run with the ball. Some 
people succeed, other people don’t; 
there are other factors.” 

Rogers then really hit the road, 
working Mid-South for Bill Watts, 
then Atlanta, Florida and Memphis for 
the Jarretts. Back with the Fullers, he 
worked a lengthy feud with Adrian 
Street. “You had to go with the flow 
with Adrian,” Rogers explained. “Me 
and Adrian never talked over a match. 
All that mattered was the finish, and 
what we were coming back with. The 
rest was ad lib out there.” 

In Kansas City, Rogers helped with 
the booking. Internationally, he went 
to South Africa, Stampede Wrestling in 
Calgary, Japan, Korea, Trinidad, Puer- 
to Rico ... 


Current WWE star William Re- 
gal credits Rogers for landing him his 
big break in North America in WCW, 
while they were both competing in 
Germany. “Rip did me a big favour 
while we were in Germany: he asked 


off TV or give you a 
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me if I'd heard anything from WCW. 
I hadn't. I'd been sending them post- 
cards from wherever I was working, 
saying who I was, how I'd tried out 
for them and letting them know where 
I was working now," Regal wrote in 
his autobiography, Walking a Golden 
Mile. “But Rip had news. A guy called 
Bill Watts had taken over at WCW. Rip 
had worked for Bill and knew what he 
liked to hear. So he said he'd dictate a 
letter I could send to Bill which would 
get on his right side." 

By 1990, the territories had pret- 
ty well died off, and Rogers went to 
work for World Championship Wres- 
tling, but with the freedom to work 
elsewhere. “Га work every show for 
WCW that I wanted to, because Ole 
[Anderson] was the booker. If I wanted 
to go on tour, I'd go on tour. But he'd 
book me for every television, whether 
I wanted to work or not." Rogers was 
also allowed to bring other young, up- 
and-coming wrestlers to the tapings 
to be used as enhancement talent. He 
was on his way to becoming a trainer, 
someone that newcomers look up to 
just like he used to look up to Angelo 
Poffo or The Great Malenko. 

“Rip did his share of enhancement 
work, too, but only because he was so 
good at getting other wrestlers over," 
said Rose. “The promoters knew he 
could help them create superstars 
through his matches, and he was paid 
accordingly for his skill and experi- 
ence. It takes a LOT of talent to be a 
successful enhancement worker." 

The upstart Global Wrestling Fed- 
eration lured Rogers in, and he was 
put in a faction known as The Cartel, 
with Max Andrews as the manager, 
and partners Scotty Anthony, Makhan 
Singh (Mike Shaw) and Cactus Jack 
(Mick Foley). 

When the GWF died off, WCW 
hired him to run smaller "develop- 
mental" towns, where the big stars 
wouldn't usually appear. "I'd work 
the first match, get paid; be the pro- 
moter, get paid; be the timekeeper, get 
paid; get the ring jackets, get paid. And 
I had a per diem, because I was the 
promoter,” said Rogers. “[WCW boss 
Eric] Bischoff got mad because these 
small towns were outdrawing the big- 
ger towns. Their perception was that 
they'd rather lose a quarter of a million 
dollars and run the Astrodome than to 
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1981 ad featuring Rip Rogers in the main event. 


make money. That was Bischoff's fa- 
mous saying." 

For the former teacher, all the les- 
sons learned through the years paid off 
with his position as a trainer for Ohio 
Valley Wrestling, a World Wrestling 
Entertainment associated develop- 
mental territory. For a long time, Rog- 
ers taught the class that was above the 
bigger class, and talked about having 
a hand in the training of recent WWE 
stars Johnny Jeter Nick "Eugene" 
Dinsmore, the Basham brothers, and 
Rob Conway. He also took to the ring 
there on shows, teaming with Dave the 
Rave for two OVW tag title reigns, and 
once with Jason Lee, when they were 
the Suicide Blondes. He also held the 
OVW title three times. 

These days, OVW is a part-time 
gig for him, taking up a dozen hours 
or so a week. He saved his money -- 
"Getting money out of him is like run- 
ning a Starbucks in Death Valley in the 


middle of summer," said Rose -- and 
works a regular job, raising a young 
family. 

He doesn't have a problem sum- 
ming up the secret of professional 
wrestling either. “It’s all the same. You 
either know how to work or you don't. 
.. It's give and take, heel and baby- 
face." 
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N PRESENTING ‘THE CLASS’ OF 2007 
| ....and we do mean CLASS! 


TED DIBIASE 


The stunning success of the Profes- 
sional Wrestling Hall of Fame and Mu- 
seum's Sixth Annual Induction Week- 
end left attendees, as well as PWHF 
officials, with intense feelings of pride 
for their association with Professional 
Wrestling. Whether a person was a ca- 
sual fan, a diehard fanatic, an accom- 
plished wrestler, or just someone who 
wanted to attend a social function, the 
Induction Weekend provided ample 
opportunities fort fun and excitement. 
The main event was the Induction and 
Awards Banquet and it supplied enter- 
tainment ranging from live music to 
historical wrestling film clips to heart 
wrenching personal stories to comedy 
worthy of a high-quality night club 
act. 

On Friday, May 18, 2007, most of 
the attending wrestlers arrived in Am- 
sterdam, New York, which is the home 
of the PWHF. Due to the anticipated 
sizeable attendance, events needed to 


RODDY PIPER 


PAT O'CONNOR 


KARL GOTCH 


EARL CADDOCK 


be divided between the Holiday Inn in 
nearby Johnstown and the Best West- 
ern Hotel in Amsterdam. Both facilities 
were sold out of rooms and the larger 
banquet facility in Johnstown allowed 
the PWHF to accommodate the three 
hundred dinner guests. The banquet 
itself was sold out weeks in advance, 
although dozens of requests for tickets 
kept arriving right up until the dinner 
began. 

Friday evening featured an inde- 
pendent wrestling show which was 
held in an Amsterdam school audito- 
rium and featured Doink (Ray Apol- 
lo), 68 year old "Missing Link" Dewey 
Robertson, "Lord Zoltan" Ken Jugan, 
Spike Dudley, midgets and women. 
The event was coordinated by Gene 
Petit, aka Hillbilly Cousin Luke, who 
appeared at the show and signed au- 
tographs. The highlight of the spirited 
evening occurred when legends Rod- 
dy Piper, Butcher Paul Vachon, Nick 


TOLOS BROTHERS 


CORA COMBS 


DANNY HODGE 


The Pro Wrestling Hall of Fame 2007 Inductions 


by Bob Bryla 


JACK PFEFER 


Bockwinkel, and JJ Dillon surprised 
the crowd with their appearances. This 
celebrity group mingled with the fans 
in attendance, signed autographs and 
posed for pictures. 

A special dinner intended exclu- 
sively for wrestlers and their families 
is also traditionally held on Friday 
evenings of the Induction Weekend. 
The grapplers enjoy being with their 
peers and renewing their friendships. 
Ninety-three year old PWHF'er An- 
gelo Savoldi actually came all the way 
from New Jersey to attend the Friday 
dinner although he had to leave the 
next morning to attend a wedding on 
Saturday. Angelo's commitment to the 
PWHEF was appreciated. 

A Collector's Convention was 
held Saturday morning at the Best 
Western. Dealer tables provided old 
and new wrestling memorabilia. Lu- 
minaries such as Danny Hodge, Penny 
Banner, Dewey Robertson, Dick “The 


GUS SONNENBERG 
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Destroyer" Beyer, JJ Dillon, Ted DiBi- 
ase and others also were available for 
autographs. The room was quite active 
and full from the 10:00A.M. start to its' 
2:00 Р.М. finish. 

From 3:00 P.M. to 4:00 P.M.on 
Saturday, the PWHF annually holds 
a Meet & Greet session. However, no 
one was able to foresee the magnitude 
of the interest for this year's PWHF 
Meet & Greet. This event has tradition- 
ally been the best bargain in pro-wres- 
tling. For a ten dollar admission fee, 
a fan can walk by tables of attending 
wrestlers and obtain their signatures. 
The wrestlers who attend do so vol- 
untarily to help the PWHF raise funds. 
Although previous Meet & Greets 
have gone slightly beyond 4:00 P.M., 
this year's lines extended through the 
entire hotel, as well as outside of the 
hotel. Some of the wrestlers, including 
Roddy Piper, elected to stay until 6:00 
P.M. in an attempt to satisfy the huge 
line of supporters. However, since the 
awards dinner began at 7:00 P.M., the 
ticket line needed to end at 6:00 P.M. 
Next year, PWHF officials may need to 
limit the number of tickets sold for this 
outstanding opportunity to meet the 
wrestling stars. 

Also on Saturday, the PWHF mu- 
seum was open for the public to view 
two floors of wrestling memorabilia 
dating from 1886 to 2007. Both floors 


Ted Dibiase and George ‘The Animal’ Steele, who never hesitates when a photo opp presents itself. 


were filled with people throughout the 
entire day. The wrestlers appeared to 
display a sense of delight and satisfac- 
tion upon witnessing the hall's respect- 
ful presentation of their craft. 

The PWHF's Sixth Annual Induc- 
tions and Awards Banquet commenced 
promptly at the 7:00 P.M. starting time. 
A welcoming statement from Presi- 
dent Tony Vellano began the historic 


Roddy Piper expresses his appreciation for the friendship and talent of (the late) Dewey Robertson. 


dinner. Emcee for the evening, JJ Dil- 
lon, brought Native American wres- 
tling star Chief Billy Two Rivers to the 
podium to present a Mohawk Indian 
Invocation. The Canadian National 
Anthem was then skillfully sung by 
РҰҮНЕ'ег Paul Vachon. Mike Chiara, a 
local government official, then praised 
the PWHF and its’ leader, Tony Vellano, 
for helping to revitalize Montgomery 
County. Cauliflower Alley Club Presi- 
dent Nick Bockwinkel and Executive 
Vice President Karl Lauer presented 
the PWHF with a generous thousand 
dollar contribution 
This writer and John Pantozzi had 
the honor of introducing the wrestling 
celebrities in the audience. They in- 
cluded: Ken Jugan, Frank Durso, Tom 
Drake, Ray "Doink" Apollo, Irish Terry 
Gunn, Irish Davey O'Hannon, Debbie 
Combs, "Cousin Luke" Gene Petit, Bil- 
ly Two Rivers, JJ Dillon, Dewey "The 
Missing Link" Robertson, Red Bastien, 
Ida May Martinez, Len Rossi, George 
"the Animal" Steele, Mae Young, the 
Fabulous Moolah, "The Butcher" Paul 
Vachon, Penny Banner, Dick ^The De- 
stroyer" Beyer, Nick Bockwinkel, Pat 
Patterson, Cora Combs, "The Million 
Dollar Man" Ted DiBiase, Rowdy Rod- 
dy Piper and Danny Hodge. 

The PWHF "Final Pinfalls" com- 
memorated the wrestlers who have 
passed away since the 2006 PWHF In- 
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ductions. Ernie Ladd, Ray Stern, Jim La- 
Rock, Abe Coleman, Sputnik Monroe, 
Arnold Skoaland and others were re- 
membered with ten seconds of silence. 
Ray Licameli (Ray "Doink" Apollo) 
and Shane Bigelow heartwarmingly 
spoke for several minutes on the life of 
the late Bam Bam Bigelow. 

Ithaca CollegeSports Media gradu- 
ate Andrew Malnoske was recognized 
for gaining college credit for perform- 
ing an internship at the PWHF. Every 
week for an entire semester, Andy 
spent six hours working at the hall in 
various capacities. More amazingly, 
his car trip took three hours — each 
way! The academic recognition of the 
PWHF by a highly acclaimed institu- 
tion of higher learning such as Ithaca 
College may have been a "first" for 
rofessional wrestling. 

Posthumous Inductions of Earl 
Caddock and Gus Sonnenberg were 
accompanied by historic film clips and 
brief biographies read by John Pan- 
tozzi and this writer. Inductions of the 
other deceased inductees were pre- 
sented by wrestlers in attendance. The 
Fabulous Moolah described some of 
ack Pfefer's colorful habits and Nick 
Bockwinkel spoke of Pat O'Connor's 
superb ring skills. 

Karl Gotch was not in attendance 
ut Dick Beyer commented upon 
Gotch's highly regarded mat skills. 
Dick also praised the PWHF for in- 


А ] 


stituting an International Category to 
guarantee that wrestlers worldwide 
will be recognized. Dewey Robertson 
spoke about fellow Canadians, the To- 
los Brothers. Chris Tolos is deceased 
and John Tolos, who stated a desire to 
attend, was too ill to make the trip for 
his induction. Dewey said that the To- 


Pat Patterson addresses the crowd, while Mae Young (background) sigus for fans. 


los Brothers made the wrestlers' dress- 
ing room a happier place. 

New York State Senator Hugh Far- 
ley, who was instrumental in helping 
to establish the PWHE, presented the 
award named in his honor to Dr. Billy 
Darnell. The Farley Award is given to 
a wrestler who has achieved not only 
success in the squared circle but who 
also has made significant contributions 
to society outside of the ring. Ida May 
Martinez, R.N., who is a good friend of 
Billy, added to the occasion with a few 
stories from their past association. Dr. 
Darnell, who still practices Chiroprac- 
tic at age 82, was a worthy and humble 
recipient of this honor. 

Pat Patterson was inducted in 2006 
but was unable to attend that year 
due to a previously booked European 
cruise. He attended in 2007 to accept 
his ring. George Steele introduced Pat- 
terson, who said that he didn't really 
want to talk about his wrestling career 
but preferred to entertain the audience. 
He sang Louis Armstrong’s "Wonder- 
ful World" so well that many people 
thought that he was lip-synching the 
song. However, when he started sing- 
ing, "My Way", everyone realized that 
it was really Pat singing and they broke 
out into enthusiastic applause. 
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Red Bastien, George Steele, Nick Bockwinkel and Pat Patterson having a great time. 


Many people must have felt sym- 
pathy for anyone who would have to 
follow such an entertaining perfor- 
mance. However, Debbie Combs pre- 
sented such a loving and affectionate 
portrait of her mother that the crowd 
was moved by her statements. Cora 
Combs spoke quite briefly but her 
spirit and obvious optimism was in- 
spiring. 

Harley Race was scheduled to in- 
duct Ted DiBiase but an automobile 
accident prevented Race's travel plans. 
JJ Dillon introduced Ted and JJ spoke 
of their early days in the business. 
When "The Million Dollar Man" took 
to the microphone, the audience heard 
in his voice the pleasure that he took 
in receiving his ring. He spoke about 
his family's support as well as his in- 
tentions to remain in contact with his 
fellow wrestlers. His wife accompa- 
nied him to the dinner and seemed 
to display similar pleasure over Ted's 
honor. 

Red Bastien introduced Roddy 
Piper to the podium. Piper's accep- 
tance speech was quite unique. He 
joked about how the last ring he had 
on his hand cost him millions of dol- 
lars and wanted to know how much 
his PWHF would end up costing him. 
He chided Pat Patterson for singing 
songs from bygone generations and 
then broke into a version of the John- 
ny Cash song, "Cocaine Blues". Piper 
spoke about how the PWHF has defied 
all past derisions of professional wres- 


tling by sportswriters. He spoke about 
the wrestling business giving him a 
home when he did not have one. His 
appearance alone was worth the price 
of admission. 

The last inductee was Danny 
Hodge, who was introduced by Len 
Rossi. Rossi recounted the time when 
he was having a mat workout with 
Hodge and a grip strength contest 
ensued. Len said that Danny be- 
gan screaming out in pain when Len 
clenched his fist on Danny's hand. 
Len said that just as Danny was about 
to submit to Rossi's superior grip- 


Cora Combs shares a smile with Red Bastien. 


ping power, Len woke up! The crowd 
howled with laughter. Danny Hodge's 
acceptance speech demonstrated why 
he is such a respected figure in the 
professional wrestling community. He 
recounted some of the early struggles 
in amateur wrestling, amateur boxing 
and professional boxing. He appeared 
to bea humble person, although his ac- 
complishments would certainly allow 
him to be otherwise. 
After the dinner many of the 
wrestlers and fans took advantage of 
the live music at the Holiday Inn bar. 
Special thanks must be given to PWHF 
sponsors, which included Adiron- 
dack Trust Insurance, KPI Graphics, 
Gendrons' GMC Truck Center, Vellano 
Brothers, Key Bank, Trustco Bank, M & 
T Bank and CAC. Wynn Kintz gener- 
ously donated the absolutely beautiful 
induction rings. 

“I thought this was the best year 
yet for the Hall. The wrestlers were 
very accommodating to the fans. The 
fact that Piper stayed as long as he did 
(at the Meet & Greet) was very impres- 
sive and went a long way with the fans. 
I can't wait for next year as it seemed 
the museum gets better each year. My 
hat's off to Tony, Mike, you and ev- 
eryone involved." Greg Mosorjak(aka 
Count Grog). 

Please visit the PWHF website 
for more pictures and information at 
www.pwht.org.. 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


Wrestling Revue Presents 


This atur day Night, 


Saturday Night! 


Detroit Wrestling 
1965-1980 Photo Album 


A Year in the Making! 
200 Page Photo Album! 
Big Full Page Photos! 
All the stars of the era from 
Abdullah the Butcher” to “Zulu” 
Including Girls, Tag Teams, 
Managers & Even Аппоипсегѕ=!! 


No doubt about it. For Detroit wrestling 
fans in the mid-60s to the late 705. the 
place to be every other Saturday night was 
downtown at the “beautiful air-conditioned 
Cobo Arenal" 


Every top national wrestling star passed 
through the ropes of the squared circle 
of the “House The Sheik Built” from 1965 
to 1980. This photo album brings back the 
stars of the Cobo and Ollympia Stadium 
with page after page of 8x10 photos, many 
never before seen! The list of featured 
stars reads like a "who's who" of pro wres- 
tling of the era. 


Brian Bukantis. publisher of Wrestling Re- 
vue magazine, has not only accessed his 
own personal ringside photos. but also has s | 

included photos of other notable Detroit Deui Wrestling 1965-80 Photo Album 
photographers of the era. including Gary J. - by Brian A. Bukantis 

Kamensack, Gary Mancuso, Brad McFarlin, i i 
as well as several photographs from the 
famed Wrestling Revue Archives. 
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LEGENDARY LADIES OF WRESTLING PHOTO ALBUM 
presents historic material from the vast photo archives of Wrestling 
Revue Magazine and Pro Wrestling Enterprises. We have culled our 
files to bring you nearly 100 full page black & white images of the 
female grapplers of the "Golden Age." These ladies not only had 
style and class, they had athletic ability, and proved it night in and 
night out. This book contains no text, only photos of the talented 
and memorable maidens of the mat. Printed on high quality 60# 
smooth white paper with a 1004 super glossy four color cover, this 
special photo album is a fond look back at classic maidens of the 
mat. Includes such stars as: 


Aela Antone * Bathara Baker * Belly Boucker * Penny Banner * Ann Casey * Betty Niccoli * Candy 
Divine * Cora Combs * Debbie Combs * Donna Christanell * Cliso-Bue * Bab Win 
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GOPHERLAND GRAPPLING - The Early Years of Minnesota Pro Wrestling 
by James C. Melby 


GOPHERLAND GRAPPLING - THE EARLY YEARS is a 
well-researched book authored by one of professional wres- 
tling’s leading historians. Jim Melby takes the reader through 
the formative years of the sport in the "Gopher" state of Minne- 
sota - long considered a hotbed of professional wrestling during 
the “Golden Age.” The book covers the era from 1933 to 1959 
with a perspective of promoters, participants and matches of 
the time period. Mr. Melby spent years on this project, and the 
result is a phenomenal work of wrestling research. Included are 
many, many rarely or never-before-seen photos hand-picked 
by Mr. Melby for this book. Anybody with any interest in the 
formative stages of pro wrestling will find this book a “must 
read.” 150 pages printed on quality white paper with a full 
color glossy cover! 
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$29.95 PPD elsewhere 
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